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FIG. 1.— Church of Lye, Gottland. — Interior toward the east. 


MEDIEVAL SCHOOLS OF STAINED 
GLASS PAINTING ON GOTTLAND 


N the middle of the island of Gottland, in the Baltic, lies 
the little Gothic church of Lye, for more than eight hundred years the sanctuary 
of one of the parishes of the same name. Although nowadays it is a poor com- 
munity boasting only a few hundred inhabitants, it flourished during the Middle 
Ages, which were prosperous times for the island, judging by its stately church- 
tower and splendid stained glass windows. The church now stands isolated in 
the landscape. There is neither village nor manor-house, neither shop nor rail- 
Way station in the vicinity. The only visitors to the church are the local inhabi- 
tants, who come in small numbers when there is a service. Very occasionally some 
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FIG. 2.— Crossbearing, stained glass painting. — Church of Lye, Gottland. (Detail: the boy insulting the 
Saviour. ) 


connoisseur of the rich medieval art of Gottland may find his way there. 

Inside the church, he would find the quintessence of the Middle Ages. Pass- 
ing the small nave, dating from the early XIII Century, his glance would come 
to rest on the choir, a lofty erection dating from about 1330. It is flooded by 
waves of light in blended tones of golden yellow, lilac, and coral red, emanating 
from the three great windows of the eastern wall and the one of the southern. 
Practically every pane of the Gothic stained glass of the eastern windows is extant, 
and well preserved. ‘The retable, a fine piece of gilt and polychrome oak from 
1491, does not detract from the splendor of the windows. Its height is perfectly 
proportioned to complement them, and serves as a solid socle to the ethereal facade 
they create. 

Passing below the rood-arch, the visitor enters a space almost completely 
lighted by medieval stained glass (Fig. 1). Among the colors already mentioned, 
the golden yellow predominates, giving an accent of unity to the general effect. 
There are no more than twenty-six panes, each measuring about 50 x 44 cms. — 
perhaps not very imposing when estimated by size alone but quite sufficient in 
proportion to the size of the church, of which they are contemporary. This is 
a rare phenomenon. With the exception of a few famous cathedrals in France, 
England and the Rhineland, we seldom find this unity of the time-element, where 
the balanced collaboration of architecture, stained glass, and sculpture excites our 
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FIG. 3.— Epiphany, stained glass painting. — Church of Lye, Gottland. (Detail: the two holy kings.) 


admiration by the impression of perfect harmony, as is to be found in the original 
medieval church. We may travel far to admire a famous window here or another 
there, but seldom do we find such ideal, color-filled atmosphere in the setting of 
the architecture. In the great interiors — except in the celebrated churches 
which are almost classical — the stained glass windows extant are often too few, 
in relation to the space around them. The humble parish church, on the other 
hand, by the very reason of its smallness, may sometimes offer a better setting for 
stained glass than many a celebrated cathedral. 

The iconography of the windows in the church of Lye presents a planned 
unity, which comprises the whole choir. The central eastern window presents the 
Life of Christ, beginning with the Annunciation and the Visitation and culminat- 
ing with the Ascension. The window to the left depicts St. Olof of Norway and 
St. Peter, and that on the right St. Paul and a holy Bishop, each of them in his 
turret-like canopy with a background simulating tapestry, in a pattern of oak or 
vine leaves in grisaille, blended with small, square jewels in lilac or red. The 
four saints, like ourselves, are onlookers of the Life of Christ. Together with 
them, we form a species of Santa Conversazione. They are symmetrically turned 
towards Christ, with outstretched hands. Even the southern window takes a part. 
There we see St. Catherine, with her mild eyes turned toward the East. 

The details of the figures in the illustrations (Figs. 2-5) show the style of the 
master. As a painter on glass, he is naturally a colorist, but he is also deeply 
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interested in design. The delicacy of his lines is a characteristic Anglo-Celtic 
feature. True, he is on the verge of the too beautiful. He is an adherent of the 
Gothic curve, but in its restrained form — never too much of a curve; never a 
broken line or a hard angle. The harmonious contours of the female hip and 
wavy hair are adapted to every detail of the bodies and garments of the men, 
women, and children represented. The facial expressions are pronouncedly intel- 
lectual, although not lacking in humor, and the anatomical construction is, for the 
XIV Century, excellent. 

In the face of Christ in the Bearing of the Cross (Fig. 2), Divine Love is 
tempered by an expression of amused mental superiority, as if, under the blows 
of the cruel young guard, he were saying: “May God pardon this foolish young 
lad, he knows not what he does.” When the Kings are on their journey (Fig. 3), 
led by the Star of Bethlehem, the bearded wise man, who knows its secret, tells 
it to his younger royal cousin, who listens for a moment, unheedingly, confident 
and gay as he is. The child Jesus between Mary and Simeon in the Temple 
(Fig. 4) is surprising as an early interpretation of an earnest, beautiful little boy. 
The two soldiers in the Resurrection scene (Fig. 5) — well-known types from 
stone effigies of armed knights in England — are skilful drawings from military 
life. In the Nativity (Fig. 6) the conversation of the ox and the ass gives a 
pleasant touch of humor. 

The style of Lye can be compared with that of the mural paintings in 


FIG. 4, — Presentation in the temple, stained glass painting. — Church of Lye, Gottland. (Detail: the Child 
Christ and Simeon.) 
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Croughton, Northampton- 
shire, and of such manu- 
script illustrations as the 
Peterborough Psalter in the 
Bodleian Library in Ox- 
ford.* Lye is the work of 
British craftsmen, probably 
from a branch of some 
stained glass painter’s work- 
shop, who were summoned 
from England to work on 
one of the Swedish cathe- 
drals — possibly Linkôping, 
where the architecture and 
the stone sculptures are 
partly English — and who 
finally settled down and 
worked in Gottland. 

The master of Lye is 
represented in at least four 
more country churches. His 
workshop was in Wisby, and 
he worked in Gottland some FIG. 5. — Resurrection, stained glass painting. — Church of Lye, Gotland. 
time between 1320 and 1350. SE ar eg 

Earlier evidence of English style in the stained glass on Gottland are to be 
found in Alskog and, by the same master, in Klinte. The church of Alskog, un- 
fortunately, is not so completely preserved as that of Lye, but among the five 
remaining panes are two of fine quality: the Flagellation of Christ, and the Res- 
urrection. We reproduce here one of the torturers from the latter scene of the 
Passion (Fig. 7). He is portrayed in a manner which makes him appear laugh- 
able, as is often done in the case of wicked men and devils, in medieval art, espe- 
cially in England. Indeed, we can say that he is an early edition of Punch. 

The Alskog Resurrection (Fig. 8) is surely one of the noblest interpretations 
of this subject in medieval art. A spirit of awakening life, of happiness, force 
and youthful enterprise, radiates from color and line. It is interesting to see such 
great qualities in spite of the heterogeneous structure—the product of two 
epochs and two masters. It was composed and executed by the Alskog Master 
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x. See: MuizaR, English illustrated manuscripts, I1. Pr. 22 etc. Lye is placed and dated by the author in: 
“Konsthistorisk Tidskrift” (The Art Review), Stockholm, Vol. XII, 1 ff. where, among known English stained 
glass windows, those of Merton College in Oxford are mentioned. Unfortunately, the war has prevented compara- 
tive studies on the spot. 
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FIG. 6. — Nativity, stained glass painting. — Church of Lye, Gottland. (Detail: ox and ass.) 


about 1280, but lost its principal detail, the head of the Saviour, through some 
accident — possibly by an arrow in the civil war in Gottland in 1288. A new 
head was cut, painted, burned and skillfully inserted in the leaden contour of the 
halo around the head of the original. This was done by a master of the early XIV 
Century, who worked without the slightest attempt to imitate the style of the 
Master of Alskog. The head was even made on a new scale — somewhat too 
large for the body. But the effect is striking, and the patching could not have 
been better done; it is a masterpiece. The style of the Master of Alskog is related 
to English design of the type of the Psalter for a nun of Amesbury Abbey” but it 
is closer to the work of a certain painter of Norway, described by Harry Fett* 
under the name of the Master of the Annunciation, who, although influenced by 
the English style, is yet unmistakably Norwegian. We date Alskog at about 1280.* 

Parallel to, or alternating with the English-influenced group, is one of 
French origin. We find the first example in the church of Etelhem. The artist 
is, by all appearances, of Norwegian nationality but trained in France. Unhap- 
pily, through some technical disability, the glass was badly impaired. Hundreds 
of small indented pricks obscure the design and mar the colors. The shadows 
painted on both surfaces of the glass have also almost disappeared, not having 


2. MILLAR, of. cit., I, pl. 83. 
3. Harry Fett, Norges Malerkunst i Middelalderen, Kristiania 1917. 
4. The Master of Alskog is treated briefly by the author in: “Rig” and “Konsthistorisk Tidskrift” (see above). 
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been burnt deeply enough. Nevertheless, the great qualities of the Etelhem Mas- 
ter are apparent in the juxtaposition of certain fragments of color and in the 
authority of the leaden contours. In the unparalleled scene of the Betrayal 
(Fig. 9), we find the repulsiveness of a thirsty leech in Judas, as he presses his 
red-clad form close to the white figure of the Saviour. 

Here we mention only a few of the most important works, among them the 
second master of the French school, the Flamboyant Gothic stained glass painter 
of Hôrsne. Only two saints remain of the Hôrsne stained glass paintings from 
shortly after 1300. They are purely French in their powerful, harmoniously 
balanced curves. St. Olof (Fig. 10) carries himself with regal authority and 
elegance. This distinguished and purely French master was probably summoned 
to Sweden in connection with the erection of the Uppsala Cathedral. After ac- 
complishing his task in the Swedish metropolis, he may have moved his workshop, 
or a branch thereof, to Gottland, which was hospitable to the arts. 

In spite of the brilliant works of French-English-Norwegian schools from 
1270-1350, the very origin of the stained 
glass painting of Gottland appears to be 
North German. 

There is no trace extant of stained 
glass before about 1220, when a German 
painter seems to have founded a work- 
shop in Wisby. His skill was required 
for the glazing in the new presbytery of 
St. Mary’s church, which was conse- 
crated in 1226, and for many other 
churches in Wisby which were brought 
to completion between about 1220 and 
1260. Most of them are still standing, 
although in ruins, and all were built ac- 
cording to German models of the Tran- 
sitional style, simplified to suit Swedish 
taste. 

The style of the German stained 
glass painter, his companions and imme- 
diate successors in the workshop are 
known only through examples in coun- 
try churches. None of their work in the 
town churches is extant. We find the 
best examples in Dalhem, a large parish 


: 1 FIG. 7.— Flagellation of Christ, stained glass painting. — 
church south of Wisby. For this rea Church of Alskog, Gottland. (Detail: one of the 2 
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son, the name used here for the 
workshop is: “The Dalhem 
School.” 

Throughout its existence 
— from about 1220 to 1280 — 
the figurative style of the 
school is characterized by its 
similarity to the T'hüringisch- 
Sächsische Malerschule, which 
Professor Arthur Haseloff of 
Kiel has studied and presented 
so successfully.” 

The Dalhem school mo- 
nopolized the stained glass 
manufacture of the island until 
about the 1260’s, when the early 
Gothics of the English-Nor- 
wegian school began to make 
their appearance. The original 
style of the Dalhem school re- 
mained, in principle, the same 
until the end, but the indi- 
vidual artists who collaborated 
or succeeded one another may 
be recognized and appreciated 
by their particular traits. The 
“Chief Master” of Dalhem, the probable founder of the workshop in Wisby, is 
distinguished by his feeling for classical dignity and his form of softened By- 
zantinism (Fig. 11). The most interesting member of the school, however, is 
the one who. personifies the beginning of the disintegration of the original style. 
It was he who glazed the new Gothic windows of the little church of Barlingbo 
with ornaments and figures. His coloring is refined, and the faces he depicts are 
full of personality and mental expression. I have therefore named him “The 
Intellectual Master” of the Dalhem School. His conception of Christ (Fig. 12) 
is that of an emaciated, sorrowful and intellectual artisan, an enthusiastic but un- 
successful reformer. The Byzantine majesty of the earlier painters has faded, and 
a new, realistic and humanistic conception of the world foreshadows the Gothic 
to come. 

The general German influence on all Swedish art at this time, particularly in 


5. ARTHUR HASELOFF, T'hüringisch-Sächsische Malerschule. 


Fic. 8. — Resurrection of Christ, stained glass painting.—Church of Alskog, 
Gottland. 
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Wisby where the power of the German merchants was strong, explains the per- 
sistent, long-time domination of the masters of Dalhem. 

But even if the German influence on the life of Wisby held sway for cen- 
turies, a complete change came between about 1260 and 1280, which influenced 
art in general, and especially the art of stained glass. ‘Then the westerly winds 
began to blow, and English, French and Norwegian forms and colors were intro- 
duced. As we have already remarked, theirs was the ruling influence until about 
1350. 

During this period of influence from the West, the multiplicity of styles and 
personalities contrasts with the unity of the Teutonic period. This phenomenon, 
coupled with the complete change from the previous atmosphere, is explained 
by the great events in the artistic life of the whole of Sweden which began in 
the middle of the XIII Century, and continued until the middle of the following 
one. A series of great ar- 
chitectural enterprises in 
Sweden were inspired by 
French or English styles. As 
examples we have the Cis- 
tercian church of Varnhem,° 
the Cathedral of Skara,‘ the 
nave .or the Cathedralvot 
Linkôping the entire Ca- 
thedral of Uppsala, with the 
exception of the towers, 
added in the XV Century.” 

The. reason for the 
change on the Swedish main- 
land will not be discussed 
here. It had, however, a 
powerful effect even upon 
the firmly-grounded Ger- 
manism of the Hansa town 
of Wisby. 


6. SicuRD CURMAN, Bidrag till 
kännedom om cistercienserordens bygg- 
nadskonst, Stockholm 1912. 

7. AXEL L. ROMDAHL AND SVEN 
DAHLGREN, Skaradomkyrka byggnads- 
historia, Uppsala 1928. 

8. Axe, L. RomMpaAHt, Linkôpings 
domkyrka, Goteborg 1932. 

9. G. BoËTHIUS AND A. L. Rom- 
ric. 9.— The betrayal, stained glass painting. — Church of Etelhem, Gottland. DAHL, Uppsala domkyrka. 
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In the latter half of the 
XIV Century, Gottland was 
the victim of a series of misfor- 
tunes. 

The first was the Black 
Death, which was followed by 
the Danish invasion in 1361, 
when the country parishes were 
drained of their riches and re- 
duced to such poverty that not 
a single new church was built. 

Finally, at the end of the 
century, the Knights of the Ger- 
man Order possessed them- 
selves of the island of Gottland. 

In spite of the poverty on 
the island, sculptures, paintings 
and stained glass paintings 
were, from time to time, com- 
missioned and executed. 

The glass-painters of this 
meagre period are different in 
character; they are from Lü- 
beck and the Rhineland, or 
they are West-Prussian-Czech. 
They had their origins in 
Northern Germany, and not on 
the Swedish continent, where no great buildings were being erected at the time. 

In short, the town of Wisby was, from about 1220 to about 1400, the rendez- 
vous of a considerable number of flourishing schools of stained glass painting which 
succeeded one another. Among them, we can discern six clearly-defined groups: 

A. 1220-1280, the Dalhem School of German origin, with many, and easily 
identifiable masters, yet with a clear unity of style during the entire period of 
the school’s existence. 

B. About 1270-1290, the Early Gothic Master of Alskog, Anglo-Norwegian 
school, stylistically unassociated with the Dalhem school, or with any of the sub- 
sequent ones. 

C. 1290-1310, the Gothic Master of Etelhem, Franco-Norwegian school, 
stylistically clearly unassociated with the Alskog Master. 

D. 1310 to about 1330. The High Gothic Horsne Master, French School, 


FIG. 10. —— Hôrsne master — St. Olof of Norway, stained glass painting. 
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stylistically unassociated with the Alskog Master. 

E. 1330 to about 1360. The High Gothic Lye 
Master, English school, entirely dissociated from 
the Anglo-Norwegian Alskog Master. 

F. 1360 to about 1400. Different masters, some 
of North-German, some of other origins, without 
any direct stylistic origins. 

The homogeneity of the group A. is explained 
by the fact that it was supported by the church- 
builders of Wisby who, from 1220 to 1270, were of 
the same German-Swedish school. 

The heterogeneity of the groups B.-E. is ex- 
plained by the fact that each school had its origin 
in one of the various great cathedrals — or large 
churches — constructed on the contemporary Scan- 
dinavian continent, in Finland, or Northern Ger- 
many. 


How can it be proved that the foreign masters 
themselves worked in Wisby, and that they did not 
make their stained glass paintings elsewhere accord- 
ing to specified measurements, and ship them to the 
town? 

Our proof lies in the evidence of ornaments 
and iconography, as tokens of a living tradition 
handed down from generation to generation and 
from school to school, although in other respects 
they had nothing in common. 

If we also wonder why the heterogeneous 
Gothic masters should have made Wisby their ren- 
dezvous and their place of retreat, we can find the 
answer in the number of potential customers to be 
found there. 

In Gottland, and nowhere else in Scandinavia, 
were built the High Gothic churches with their 
large windows in such large numbers, and so closely 
together, that no other province in the northern 
countries could vie with the island. 

To this we must add the erection of new Gothic 
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FIG. 11, — The “Chief Master” of the Dalhem 
school. — St. Margaret, stained glass painting. 
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windows in many of the older churches in the town of Wisby, and the legendary 
wealth of the island, both in the town and in the countryside. 

Here we have the reasons, and they held good until the middle of the XIV 
Century. With its close, the old workshop of stained glass painting in Wisby was 
closed too — for good. 


JOHNNY ROOSVAL. 


FIG. 12. — The “Intellectual Master’? of the Dalhem school.— 
Christ, stained glass painting. — Church of Barlingbo, Gottland. 
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AT THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, STOCKHOLM 


TWO MASTERPIECES BY 
RIBERA 


RESTORED TO THEIR MASTER 


Ï. 1896, August Rohss, a merchant of Gothenburg, presented 
two important paintings to the National Museum in Stockholm. They were at- 
tributed to the Spanish master, Jusepe de Ribera, and depicted two saints, St. 
Bartholomew (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6), and St. Paul the Hermit (Fig. 4). The 
donor had, a short time previously, acquired them in Madrid from la Marquesa 
de la Romana, and they were said to have been in the possession of her family 
since at least the beginning of the XVIII Century. No signature could, however, 
be found, and the curator of the Museum’s collection of paintings, Dr. Georg 
Gôthe, considered it advisable, in the third edition of his superb catalogue of the 
foreign masters in the Museum! to add after Ribera’s name: de lui-même ou 
travaux d’atelier2 In this catalogue, Gôthe describes the two paintings as follows: 

“1495. S. Barthélemy. Composition avec des personnages de grandeur natu- 
relle. Le saint, vieillard nu, est assis par terre sur une toile blanche et tourne un 
x, Grorc GérHE, Notice descriptive des tableaux du Musée National de Stockholm, Iére partie: Maîtres 


étrangers (non Scandinaves), 3d ed., Stockholm 1910. 
2. Of his own hand or studio works. 
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regard angoissé vers le ciel, pendant que ses bourreaux le tourmentent. L'un d'eux, 
homme d'une belle prestance avec un linge blanc autour de la tête, tient un couteau 
à la bouche pendant qu'il enlève la peau d'un bras du martyre fixé à une haute 
branche d'arbre; l’autre bourreau se baisse pour lier une des jambes du vieillard. 
Au premier plan, à gauche, on entrovoit un soldat et trois femmes. Au premier 
plan, à droite, une tête d' Apollon en marbre git sur le sol...” 

“1406. S. Paul, l'ermite. Pendant du No. 1495. S. Paul, homme âgé aux 
cheveux noirs touffus et barbe entière est assis nu devant une parot de rochers; 1l 
prie en étendant ses mains amaigries vers le ciel où son regard se tourne dans un 
pieux zèle. Autour de la taille, il porte une espèce de ceinture déchirée faite 
d'herbes entrelacées,; sur les genoux il tient une feuille de parchemin couverte 
d'écritures; les jambes 
sont croisées . . 

Professor Oswald 
Sirén, a later curator of 
the collection of paint- 
ings, felt that he was jus- 
tified, in the catalogue 
which he edited in 1927, 
in attributing, without 
reservation, both paint- 
ings to Ribera. This de- 
cision, which was not 
founded on any given evi- 
dence, was rejected by 
the well-known Ribera 
specialist, August L. 
Mayer. In his mono- 
graph® he ascribes the 
Martyrdom of St. Bar- 
tholomew to the group 
“Kopien,”* and St. Paul 
the hermit to “Schulbil- 
der, Nachahmungen.’” 

I do not know on 
what grounds Mayer 
based his condemnation. 

3. Jusepe de Ribera, 2d, re- 


vised, ed., Leipzig 1923. 
4. Copies, 


FIG. 1. — RIBERA. — The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew. — National Museum, Stockholm. DC 4 
(Before restoration.) 5. Schoolpaintings; replicas. 


FIG, 2. — RIBERA. — The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew. — ional Museum, Stockholm. (After restoration.) 
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In any case, he had never, as far as I know, had an opportunity of examining the 
original paintings closely. The only way of determining their genuineness was by 
removing the repaintings, and I had discussed this possibility more than once 
with the restorer of the Museum, Gustaf Jaensson, but without being able to 
make up my mind to take this serious step. 

Such was the situation when, in September 1935, Antonio Mendez Casal, 
the Spanish art expert, visited the National Museum. He was deeply impressed 
by these two paintings which were attributed to Ribera in the catalogue of the 
Museum, but denied to him by international experts. In his study: La pintura 
antigua española en Escandinavia, which he published on his return to his own 
country, he gives the following account of the result of his examination of both 
pictures: 

“The state of both paintings leaves much to be desired, and has even aroused 
doubts as to whether they are to be attributed to Ribera. Large parts of them 
are marred by suspicious and extensive repaintings, but a minute examination of 
those parts which are untouched by outside additions, has convinced me, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, of the authenticity of both paintings. In spite of the in- 
jury — which can to a great extent be repaired — they retain the grandeur which 
Ribera was able to give his works.” 

The opinion of Mendez Casal decided me to carry out my former plan. With 
the support of the committee for the National Museum, I entrusted the delicate 
task of removing the repaintings from both pictures, to the Museum restorer, 
Jaensson. 

The Martyrdom of 
St. Bartholomew (Fig. 
1) was the first to be 
treated. I made visits 
to the studio of the re- 
storer as often as I had 
time, and followed with 
excitement the removal 
of the alien colors. My 
most amazing experi- 
ence was when I saw the 
Saint — as if irritated 
by the soft cotton-wool 
wad of the restorer — 
lift his right leg slowly 


over his left, so that the 


FIG. 3, — RIBERA. — The Martyrdom of St. Barthol — i i 
(Detail with nee = Pi 3) ae Py CE large clumsy heel disap- 


es: 
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peared (Fig. 2). An ear- 
lier restorer had appar- 
ently found the posture 
with crossed legs more 
attractive. 

The most important 
discovery, however, was 
made on the stone block 
on which St. Bartholo- 
mew was placed. Under 
the thick covering layers 
of varnish, a clear and 
unmistakably genuine 
signature appeared (Fig. 
3), reading as follows: 
“Jusepe de Ribera es- 
pañol F A 1044. 

The mystery was 
solved, and the painting 
which had been denied to 
Ribera was now right- 
fully restored to him. 

The natural conse- 
quence of this successful 
result in restoring St. 
Bartholomew was the de- 

Er lt " cision to subject the other 
FIG. 4. — RIBERA. — St. Paul the Hermit. — National Museum, Stockholm, picture to the same treat- 
ment (Fig. 4). In this case, the repaintings were not as extensive as on the pre- 
vious canvas, and the change was, therefore, not so radical. Here again, the 
unmistakable signature came to light: “Jusepe de Ribera espanol F A 1644.” 

Thanks to the restoration, which was carried out with great skill and rever- 
ence, two extremely important works of art have definitely been ranged where 
they belong — among the other works of their master. 

The more fascinating of the two paintings is the Martyrdom of St. Bartholo- 
mew, a moving drama of the spirit which, despite its ghastly theme and dramatic 
tenseness, is filled with the glorified peace of the soul triumphant. 

We find the legend which the painting depicts, in the Legenda aurea of 
Jacobeus de Voragine. According to his tale, the apostle Bartholomew during 
his pilgrimage to India, “which is situated at the world’s end,” came to a temple 
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containing an image of the 
idol, Astaroth. The apostle suc- 
ceeded in driving out the devil 
from the image and in convert- 
ing the king, whose name was 
Polinius. The legend con- 
tinues : 

“Thereafter all the priests 
of the idol came together and 
went before Astrages, the 
king’s brother, and complained 
to him that they had lost their 
gods, and that the temple was 
destroyed, and the king de- 
ceived by witchcraft. Astrages 
became incensed, and sent forth 
one thousand armed men to 
capture the apostle. When this 
man was then brought before 
him, Astrages spoke and said: 
‘Is it thou who hast bewitched 
my brother?’ The apostle an- 
swered: ‘I have not bewitched, 
but converted him.’ Then said 
the king Astrages: ‘As thou 

D SUR ES CV SR TETE Mi, hast brought my brother to for- 
FIG. 5, — RIBERA, 1e Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew. — National Museum, 

Stockholm. (Detail.) sake his god and believe in 
thine, so shall I force thee to forsake thy god and sacrifice to mine’. Then St. 
Bartholomew replied: ‘I have fettered the god your brother worshipped and 
caused him to see his idol thus, and forced him to destroy his image. If you can 
do likewise with my God, then I will believe in your god. Can you not do so, I 
shall destroy your gods, and you shall believe in my God’. Whilst he was still 
speaking, a message reached the king that his god Baldack had fallen down and 
been broken into pieces. When the king heard this, he rent asunder his garments 
of purple, and commanded that the apostle be lashed with a knotted whip, and 
thereafter had him flayed alive. But the Christians took his body and buried it 
with honor. But King Astrages and the priests of the idols became possessed by 
devils so that they died.” 

Ribera’s painting depicts the executioner in the act of flaying the skin from 
the bared arm of the saint, while his minion tightens the ropes around both legs. 
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To the left can be seen other helpers in the perpetration of the crime. In the 
right foreground lies the broken head of the idol. 

The composition is extremely skilfully built up, with the dark mass of the 
executioner s minion contrasting with the light torso of Bartholomew, and between 
the two, the proud silhouette of the executioner forming the dominating axis. 
His threateningly lowered eye-lids, the executioner’s knife between his tightly- 
compressed lips, the raised muscular arm with its rolled-up sleeve, are all most 
effective. 

Our glance, however, is irresitibly drawn to the victim of this cold-blooded 
cruelty. We go from elevation to elevation: first to the barely perceptible face of 
the minion crouching in the shadows; then to the half-shadowed features—full of 
fatalistic melancholy — of the executioner; finally to the martyr with his glow- 
ing brow and transfigured gaze. 

In choosing his model for St. Bartholomew, the artist seems to have had in 
mind the description of the 
saint as it is given in Legenda 
aurea. “His hair is black and 
curly, his skin white, his eyes 
large, his nose straight, his 
beard long, with a few grey 
hairs, his body well-formed. 
He is clad in white, hemmed 
with purple, and over this he 
wears a white mantle, embel- 
lished in the corners with 
purple-colored stones.” 

It is doubtful whether 
Ribera has ever created any- 
thing more moving than this 
emaciated head (Fig. 6) with 
its taut skin and parted lips, the 
uplifted dying gaze which 
seems filled with wonder be- 
fore an unanswered question. 
The wonderfully modeled 
lowered hand with its fingers 
contorted in agony, is equally 
expressive. Still more life and 
beauty are given to the paint- 


FIG. 6, — RIBERA. — The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew. — National Museum, 


ing by the individual and ex- Stockholm. (Detail.) 
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pressive coloring, whether it be the exquisitely pigmented yellowish tone of the 
mantle, the blue streaks in the sky, the red drapery on the minion’s shoulder, or 
the flayed skin in the hand of the executioner. 

Ribera has several times depicted the legend of St. Bartholomew, the first 
time in an etching dating from 1624. August L. Mayer’s claim that the painting 
in Stockholm is a Nachahmung (replica) of this fairly well-known composition, 
is incomprehensible. Six years later, Ribera signed the large oil-painting in the 
Prado Museum — a work of imposing ponderousness and importance. The artist 
has, in this instance, chosen a different scene from that in the etching and in the 
painting at the National Museum. Here we witness, not the fearsome flaying, but 
the preparations for it. Two executioners are about to erect the stake to which the 
outstretched arms of the martyr are bound. The painting is executed with superb 
realism and richness of detail, but, from a purely psychological standpoint, it 
misses its mark. There is no differentiation of type, no spiritual contrast, between 
the executioners and their victims. The Bartholomew depicted here, with his low 
brow and projecting cheek-bones could just as well change places with one of the 
raw, muscular minions of the executioner. But it is not only the Prado Bartholo- 
mew which sets off the merits of the treatment of the same subject in our painting. 
In order to understand its meaning fully, Ribera’s two portrayals of the fable of 
Apollo and Marsyas in the museums of Naples and Brussels should also be com- 
pared with it. Torture brings defeat to those who have not the strength to endure 
it, but covers with everlasting glory those who bear its trials without complaint. 
Marsyas, whose mental inferiority is accentuated by his upside-down position, 
expresses his agony in uncontrolled screams. But Bartholomew in the moment of 
death reaches out wordlessly for the crown of martyrdom. 

Compared to St. Bartholomew, St. Paul the Hermit is a far simpler compo- 
sition, although perfect in its genre. A single figure fills the picture. Here we 
have no dramatic excitement, no atmosphere of terror, no bloody ferocity. We 
have instead a lonely hermit, a shapely, still youthful figure who, in the sunlight 
outside the hollow in the rock which is his only shelter, stretches his arms to 
heaven in an ecstasy of adoration. A skull at his side heightens the scene of sup- 
plication. His posture is elegant, almost coquettish. The color scheme is limited 
to browns and grays. The luminous character of the picture is more apparent 
when compared with the Prado painting of the same subject, executed four years 
later. There we find an aging man, bald-headed, and with a wasted body, col- 
lapsed on the ground in gloomy meditation on the skull lying before him. 

Thus the two masterpieces in the National Museum, definitely restored to Ri- 
bera, form an important link in the development of the great Spanish artist. 


AXEL GAUFFIN. 


FIG. 1, — BALDASSARE PERUZZI. — Setting for a classical comedy. 


XVI-XVIII CENTURY 


THEATRICAL DESIGNS 
AT THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 


HE National Museum’s French and Italian stage designs and 
costume sketches from the XVI to the XVIII Century form, without doubt, one 
of the most complete collections ever assembled in one place. This is particularly 
true of the French material previous to the XVIII Century, and for this we have 
to thank the collecting urge of Nicodemus Tessin, the younger (1654-1728), and 
his son, Carl Gustaf Tessin (1695-1770). Complemented by odd prints of great 
importance from other collections in the Museum, they give a representative and 
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well-rounded picture of the develop- À 
ment of the French scenic art of these À 
centuries, and, in certain respects, add 
considerably to the information we have 
been able to obtain from other sources. 

The following notes are by no 
means intended as an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the collection, which is far too 
large and varied. Furthermore, much 
of the material would require a com- 
parative study of similar collections in 
museums abroad in order to obtain a 
more exact identification, which is im- 
possible under present conditions. I 
shall, therefore, confine myself simply to 
a few notes regarding some especially 
striking examples of the collection, and 
these will be grouped in chronological 


order. 
FIG. 2a, — PRIMATICCIO. — Costume designs for a pageant at 


The oldest original drawing (Fig. 1) Re TE 
was not included in the Tessin collection and was only recently acquired by the 
Museum, with the Cronstedt collection from Fullerô, treated elsewhere in this 
issue by Carl David Moselius. The drawing, which is a wash-ink sketch on brown 
paper — unfortunately somewhat worn — is not signed, and bears only the in- 
scription Roma inv (in urbe). However, a copy of rather inferior quality 
in the Accademia delle Belle Arti, in Sienna, gives Baldassare Peruzzi as the 
artist. The excellent quality of the Fullerd drawing in no way challenges this 
attribution, which is borne out by other arguments as well. 

It is known that Peruzzi had a great influence on the early development of 
the perspective stage (in the first decade of the XVI Century). Actually, along 
with Bramante, he may even be considered its originator. Peruzzi was a teacher 
of Serlio, whose account of the earliest perspective stage, complete with plans, 
sections, and scenes, published in the second book of Architettura,’ is the chief 
source of our knowledge of this development. Serlio gives three types of scenes, 
scena tragica, scena comica, and scena satyrica. The monumental character of 
the Peruzzi picture would make it appear to belong to the first group, but since 
we know that the overwhelming majority of plays presented on the humanistic 
stage were, in reality, comedies, it is more probable that the design was intended 
for a comedy. It represents a synthetic idealization of ancient Rome. To the 

1. First edition, Paris 1545. 
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FIG. FEES SU ah eee aa for a pageant at the 
free There is, in other words, a strik- 
ing similarity to the medieval stage 
practice of lining up one mansion next 
to the other. Technically the treatment 
is the same, but the resulting picture is 
radically different. The Peruzzi com- 
position gives a closed, unified, monu- 
mental, and purely classical vista, 
whereas the Mystery setting was a het- 
erogeneous and disconnected conglomer- 
ate of the most varied localities. This 
may be said to be the logical conse- 
quence of the spacial unity so strictly ad- 
hered to in the classical comedy, where 
the different buildings serving in the 
plot were always grouped around one 
and the same open square of the town. 
We are here confronted with the strange 


right is the Pantheon, to the 
left the Coliseum, and the 
Trajan Column can be seen 
in the background. The 
other buildings are private 
houses in typical XVI Cen- 
tury style.” 

It may be observed that 
these buildings are not, as in 
the Serlio pictures, grouped 
on each side of the stage in a 
receding perspective towards 
a backdrop also painted in 
perspective. On the contrary, 
they have been lined up side 
by side with the center left 


FIG. 2c. — PRIMATICCI0#— Costume designs for a pageant at 
the court of Henry IV, 


2. According to Vitruvius, and accepted by SERLIO, the private houses are meant, in the scena comica, to domi- 


nate the stage. 


3. On the Sienna picture a town gate can be seen through this opening. 
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phenomenon that Peruzzi, 
Harlequin. Zany Corncto, ‘i I] Segnor Pantalon, ‘ without abandoning the 
a. MSA LE REZ medieval stage-technique, 
TE ë }| has achieved a setting with 
the same pictorial charac- 


—#léll ter as the standard comedy 
(el street of the perspective 
= : stage. 

CIRE Should my interpreta- 


2 


tion of the technical scene- 
structure of this picture be 
correct, it would serve as 
a link between the medie- 
{| val scene and the perspec- 
ee ee ne 7; tive wing stage, which, 


Si voulez efgayervoltre maiftreffebelle, Que puiffians l'endormir au doux fondemalire, | Deceplaifanrerio,compoilé pour maslas 
FA Ceftlemoyencertain pourenfiniouird'eile, 
Qu'eftre mufeau de chien, dy-ie mufcien, 


Entor que comme rousien'aycaprisalire, La douceur de ma voix luy penetrera l'ai 


near acme Déni N| from the point of view 
Ree ORG PLE CK ID of historical development, 
a 7 sw] must be expected. It has 
even been proved to have 
Be ji Rasa AY CU actually existed, by the de- 

: scriptions of the earliest 
humanistic presentations 
of the classical comedy — 
especially those at the 
Este’s court at Ferrara in 
1480-1490 — although it is 
not known from any con- 
temporary pictures. Per- 


haps the explanation of 
Peruzzi’s design for a set- 
ting according to this prin- 
ciple, despite his mastery 
of the new perspective 
J technique, is to be found 
FIG. 3.— Scenes from the repertoire of I Gelosi, Paris 1577. — | in the fact that it was in- 
ne ne, nn tended for a presentation 

out in the open — perhaps the courtyard of some palace — whereas the illusion 
of the perspective stage depends entirely on an enclosed space and on artificial 
lighting. The tight composition of the picture is further enhanced by the pro- 
scenium-like walls adorned with sculptures which flank both sides of the forward 


Lupudene Pantalon, pente-tucapriuer 
€ Pactes faquins propos, La fleur de maicunefie 
: Non sanjlotanesty ed arr 
M Lit taireva fou fambancalancigeeftnuer. 
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part of the stage. Lean- 
ing carelessly against 
these are two wing-pieces Ke 
painted to look like walls, 
each with a gate and sev- 
eral windows, which 
again accentuates the 
character of the modern 
theatre in the picture. 

If this unique pic- 
ture refers to the earliest 
humanistic attempt to re- 
vive the classical theatre, 
to which modern stage 


Ÿ icici 
Harlequin verrier. 


. . . . lj e pe 
Pendanrquece fansnulentendemét, | Madaine,l K cités Mag 
design owes its origin, the | sa Ninpbetenfenp da) Ecc i Paco re, 
: . H leprendray fon afefncicitaciremenr, . Hevous pir’ dea apprendre ala modeanciéne, 
su bsequent O r 1 g 1 n a ] S in Elieme feruira pour mes foulliers refaire, | Comme ons ete pere dates ue 


D ge QD A 
the Museum’s collection TEA GS) EEE TA ET ET PIE 


of theatrical pictures re- 2% se RS 

flect, in the art of stage Se whee 
design, an entirely new | 
side of the enthusiasm of 
the Renaissance for clas- 
sical art and literature. I 
refer to the set of twenty- 
five watercolor sketches, 
for an allegorical mytho- 
logical pageant and at- 
tributed to Primaticcio, 
purchased by C. G. Tes- 
sin at the Crozat auction 
(1741). According to a 
note by F. R. Sparre, the 


| == 
i] Verricrtrailire &¢larron, puis § cane veux rédre, Dancerai-jetoufiouts que veut dire cece? 


Netonepius( Berger}humblemét ic t'en prie, 
| Monallefne quiasprifeainfiquebieniefgay, | Mes œufs fücrous caflez,8& mo laie elt par etre Lereren con all 


jefne & me delaiffeen paix, 


1 | entendre, h fed’ J fouci, Mes verresfontrompus, dr par grad fafcherie 
nephew of C. G. Tessin, re Lorean Pe dues precast ij.! Me faudra demeurer pauure pour touriamais, | || 
they were made for a | IRD Ezezecerzeazezaae 5) EEE A GET DEORE) PPT ELLE 


pageant given by Fran- 
cis I in honor of Em- 
peror Charles V. The attribution to Primaticcio has been accepted by Louis 
Dimier, who nevertheless dates them somewhat later (between 1559 and 1570). 
Both in technique and costuming they closely approach certain sketches for simi- 


FIG. 4.— Scenes from a farce given by the Agnan Sarat troupe at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, probably 1578. 


4. Cf. Louis Dimter, Le Primatice, Paris 1900, pp. 186 and 460. 
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lar pageants from 1565 and onward, which 
have been assembled in four magnificent folios 
at the Uffizi Gallery and the Biblioteca Na- 
zionale in Florence. Even if the attribution to 
the pageant for Charles V (1540) cannot be 
maintained, the sketches in the National Mu- 
seum (Figs. 2a., b. and c.) nevertheless consti- 
tute one of the earliest extant complete sets of 
original costume designs for the allegorical 
pageants which were so characteristic of XVI 
Century fétes. As these pageants are also one 
of the most important historical forerunners of 
the baroque opera, their importance cannot be 
exaggerated from the point of view of theatri- 
cal history. Even so, their fascination is even 
greater because of their exquisite artistic qual- 
ity. Or rather, it is by their testimony to the 
artistic quality of the staging of these pageants 
that they are of such great interest in theatre 
history. This form of decorative art has ex- 
perienced a new renaissance in our day and has 
aided in further opening our eyes to their ar- 
BB aE oe eae tistic value. This, more than anything else, 
Utahns coptrime! sketches: Eros Ten volume makes it easier ior us’ tOIUNACrS LANTERNE 
ings not only as graphic art, but also to appreciate the imaginary beings they 
portray in their scenic function as co-actors in an animated play, where the music, 
song, and dance combine to form an artistic entity. However, we should not 
imagine them in action inside a theatre — as the relatively narrow perspective 
stage would not admit such a wealth of moving figures. Rather, we should 
visualize them in the ballroom of a palace, or better still, in a pageant held in the 
park of one of the many castles belonging to the King of France — perhaps 
Chenonceaux. The shell-like vessels appearing in two of the drawings suggest 
pageants in parks with canals or other waters as part of the setting. That the 
drawings were actually used and were not purely figments of the artist’s imagina- 
tion, is confirmed by the detailed instructions to the tailors noted on them. On 
the other hand, it is uncertain whether they all refer to the same pageant. They 
are complemented by a number of contemporary costume drawings of gale 
character but much poorer in artistic quality. 

With the Primaticcio pictures we are already on French soil. The Italian 
name of the artist is typical of the contemporary relations between the French 
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and Italian cultures. Even in the the- 
atre and in fétes France derived her im- 
pulses from Italy. If we are searching 
in French belles-lettres for the closest 
parallel to the free play of classical 
motifs — of which the Primaticcio pic- 
tures are an expression — then we must 
go to Ronsard and the author of the 
Pleiade. The humanistic drama, also 
patterned on Italian copies of classical 
drama, had its numerous followers in 
France, beginning with Jodelles Cléo- 
patre. It is, however, a debatable ques- 
tion as to how many of these classical- 
type comedies were actually presented 


FIG. 6.— Ballet costumes from the time of Louis XIV. — 
From a Tessin volume. 


on the stage. Most of them appear sim- 
ply to be learned exercises possessing no 
particular dramatic verve. But this 
type of comedy was not the only one that 
flourished in Italy in the XVI Century. 
In the latter part of the century it was 
completely overshadowed in popular es- 
teem by an entirely new form of com- 
edy, which went under the name of 
Commedia dell Arte, and which had its 
roots in the life of the common people. 
The meaning of the name is not quite 
clear and was the historical origin of its 
genre as well as the subject of discussion. 
The first reasonably complete account of 
.a Commedia dell’ Arte performance that 


FIG. 7.— Opera costumes from the time of Louis XIV. — 


we have, is the description by Massimo From a Tessin volume. 
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Trojano of the festivities at a princely wedding in Munich in 1618. But on this 
occasion the actors giving this genuine Commedia dell’ Arte performance were not 
professionals but members of the court and of the Italian court orchestra. In other 
words, the Commedia dell’ Arte actors had by this time become so well known that 
the idea of imitating them for enjoyment could arise in the court of a foreign 
country. That some of the actors had become famous is also borne out by re- 
marks in contemporary diplomatic correspondence. Princes throughout Europe 
competed in attracting them to their courts, and therefore the diplomatic archives 
furnish a great deal of information about them. By means of this we have learned 
to know the names of a great many of the actors, and for certain periods it is 
possible to reconstruct, year by year, the make-up of the troupes. We know much 
less, however, about how 
they played or where 
they obtained their inspi- 
ration. Many writers, 
even the more recent 
ones, have toyed with the 
idea that there might be 
some connection between 
them and the classical 
mimes, which had gone 
underground during the 
Middle Ages and had 
suddenly sprung to life 
again. Be that as it may, 
it is something of a mir- 
acle to find a primitive 
and rough mummery, hitherto submerged and playing to a public drawn from the 
lower classes of society, suddenly rising to heights and finding protectors in the 
most aristocratic circles. There can be only one explanation of this phenomenon; 
a few talented actors, equipped with greater intellectual resources than their 
predecessors and colleagues among the street mummers, had succeeded in inject- 
ing new artistic expression into the mummery of the simple street performers, 
radically reshaping their repertoire. | 
This hypothesis is supported by going through a series of unique woodcuts 
with motifs from the Commedia dell’Arte in this early period of its development, 
which have by luck come into the possession of the Museum.’ They are bound 


FIG. 8, — CARLO VIGARANI. — Sketch of a setting for a prologue of the opera Isis, 1677. 


5. Cf. Recueil de plusieurs fragments des premières Comédies Italiennes ... dit de FOSSARD . .. présenté par 
AGNE BEIJER, Paris, ed. DUCHARTRE ET VAN BUGGENHOUDT, 1928. Several of the National Museum’s Commedia 
dell Arte prints were copied in oil a few years later, and three paintings reverting to the woodcuts have recently 
been incorporated in the collections of the theatre museum at Drottningholm. 


FIG. 9.— BERAIN’S STUDIO. — Mountain landscape used by King Gustavus III for the staging of Thétis and Pélée, 1773. 


in a large folio volume (cover 64 x 49 cm.) which also contains a great number 
of Commedia dell’ Arte engravings of a somewhat later date. The gems of the col- 
lection, however, are these twenty-six woodcuts, sixteen of which are set in a frame 
decorated with stylized leaves and masks. The remaining ten are decoupures, 
seven of them exquisitely hand-colored in shades of grayish-yellow and reddish- 
brown, with strong black accents. Practically all the prints have a descriptive 
versified French text in the form of a dialogue. Most of them depict isolated 
situations in some play, but in only a few instances is there a thematic connection 
between the pictures. All but three engravings are by the same artist, and these 
three are of exceptional interest. They are not drawn in the same elegant man- 
ner as the others, but the scenes they portray possess a kind of comical frenzy 
which reveals why the public capitulated so completely before their art. They 
have an additional value in that they make it possible for us to verify that all the 
prints are studies from nature, and give us momentary flashes of scenic reality. 
They also show that the wonderful expressiveness of the actors’ movements must 
be attributed not so much to the artist as to his models. For the configuration of 
their movements and the comic expressive force of their gestures are the same in 
both series. 

The pictures were inspired by actors in the same way as they were to be a 
few decades later in Jaques Callot’s magnificent Commedia dell’Arte fantasies 
— Balli di Sfessania. No matter how far Callot’s artistic imagination had been 
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stretched, our woodcuts show us also something of the underlying realities in his 
pictures. The style of acting which fascinated Callot in the troupes of the early 
XVII Century is very much the same, his models having learned the technique 
from the ingenious artists of the previous generation, who no doubt were the 
actual creators of the genuine Commedia dell’ Arte style. There is hardly any 
doubt that the woodcuts refer to I Gelosi (Fig. 3), the most famous of all 
Commedia dell’Arte troupes of this first generation, and more specifically to 
their documentarily well-established guest appearance in Paris in 1577. 

The members of the Gelosi troupe were clowns and acrobats with a mastery 
of the body obtained only by intensive training. In this respect they were the 
descendants of the medieval jugglers, but they were also very clever actors con- 
scious of their art and possessing exceptional psychological insight into the char- 
acters they portrayed. In fact, these clowns, or at any rate the leaders of the 
troupe, were well-read individuals. Several of them have left writings proving 
this, a fact which has also been established by much contemporary evidence from 
persons whose judgment there is not the slightest reason to doubt. 

The new and ingenious quality of their art lay in the combination of these 
contrasting characteristics. They go back to the vulgar popular comedy which 
certainly did not avoid the drastic and the undecorous. They even over-accentuated 
the undecorous to a degree which would perhaps shock a modern spectator. But 
at the same time they gave these primitive elements a surprisingly deep human 
insight. It is the child of nature in its different aspects that we meet in all these 
uninhibited burlesque scenes — the beast in man seen through the redeeming eye 
of humor. 

In addition to the Gelosi prints, the Museum collection contains eight other 
XVI Century woodcuts set in a different type of engraved frame. These eight are 
somewhat simpler in design, but bear more directly on French theatrical history 
inasmuch as they depict scenes from the repertoire of a purely French troupe 
—the Agnan Sarat company (Fig. 4). It is known that Agnan, one of the earli- 
est known French professional actors, leased the Hôtel de Bourgogne in 1578. 
There was even a Harlequin in his troupe who assumed the part of a migratory 
glass-blower carrying his fragile wares in a basket on his back. His conception 
of ownership is somewhat obscure, and in the first print we see him pilfering a 
few tools out of a bag belonging to a poor shepherd. A nymph in Roman cos- 
tume comes to the aid of the shepherd and gives him a magic flute. When the 
herdsman begins to play on this flute, according to the second print, everybody is 
impelled to dance. A peasant woman dances so much that the milk spills out of 
her crock and the eggs in her basket break. Harlequin himself is performing such 
capers that his entire stock gets smashed. 


This is the first example of the direct influence of the Italian masque plays 
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on French comedy. It 
was a well-known literary 
fact that this influence 
was to grow stronger. The 
Molière research, in par- 
ticular, has shown how, 
in his day, even the great- 
est of French playwrights 
did not hesitate to borrow 
gags, scenes, and some- 
times whole plots from 
Italian actors performing 
in France. A set of partly 
unique copper engrav- 
ings in the Tessin volume 
= Ce ges |; ABS also recalls the range in 

À res A re eee types of these Italian ac- 

FIG. 10, — BERAIN. — Sketch for Palais infernal riche. tors (Fig. 5) as well as 
the French troupes of farceurs who followed a native farce tradition of the 
Middle Ages. 

The way this volume in the National Museum was assembled and finally 
ended up in Sweden, gives an interesting insight into how the Tessins gathered 
their collections. As previously mentioned, the prints were placed in a large folio 
volume bound in parchment, ordered by Carl Gustaf Tessin in Paris in 1738. The 
title page, however, gives as the originator of the collection a certain Sieur Fos- 
sard. Through the correspondence of the younger Nicodemus Tessin with Daniel 
Cronstrôm,® a Swedish resident in Paris, we learn a great deal about this man. 
He was a member of Louis XIV’s court orchestra and a well-known note copyist, 
many of whose manuscripts are to be found in the library of the Paris Conserva- 
tory. Fossard’s hobby was to collect all kinds of documents, especially pictorial 
ones, bearing on the history of the French theatre. According to what he told 
Cronstrôm, he hoped that the king, who had personally encouraged him in his 
collecting, would some day buy his collection. Tessin pursued Cronstrom in order 
to try to buy some prints from Fossard for his own collection, as well as to find 
out exactly what Fossard had, his means of tracing new documents, his methods 
of classifying them, etc. Cronstrém succeeded by stealth in somewhat satisfying 
Tessin as to the latter, but as Fossard wanted to keep his collection intact, he 
refused to sell. When he died in 1702, Tessin implored Cronstrôm to leave no 
stone unturned in getting the choice prints of the collection. The heirs, however, 
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were as unwilling as Fossard himself; they insisted on selling only the complete 
collection. But since Tessin already owned a great number of the printed opera 
librettos and the engraved theatre and féte engravings which constituted the major 
part of the Fossard collection, he was not interested in such a purchase. As far as 
can be judged from the correspondence, the negotiations petered out. 

As it happened, the Commedia dell’ Arte prints did not get to Sweden through 
Nicodemus Tessin, the younger, but through his son, Carl Gustaf. By sheer 
chance he succeeded in obtaining them while he was Swedish Minister in Paris 
from 1738 to 1742, although it is not known by what means. We came across them 
in a list,’ written in his own hand, of the sketches, etc., which he had shipped by 
boat from Rouen in June, 1742. So it was by this vessel that the son brought to 
his father’s collection at least some of the Fossard prints so passionately sought 
by him, and they were by no means the least valuable ones. 

By the same boat Carl Gustaf Tessin shipped another, considerably more 
sensational, collection of theatre sketches, which would have set his father’s col- 
lector-heart a-fire as never before. It was a collection of no less than twenty-five 
large folios containing 2,788 costume sketches and 1,233 drawings of stage and 
fétes designs, which he had acquired at an auction of the estate of Prince de 
Carignan, a former, and incidentally much disliked, director of the Paris opera. 
The price was quite reasonable, considering that some of the sheets in the costume 
volumes contain as many as six to eight original sketches, a great many of these 
being decoupures mounted on one and the same sheet, generally in a heterogene- 
ous fashion. The majority of these volumes, easily identified by Tessin’s annota- 
tions of the number of sheets in each, are now in the National Museum. 
Combined with the collection of theatrical pictures inherited by Carl Gustaf 
from his father, of which all existing original drawings and no small number of 
engravings have found their way into the Museum® they undoubtedly constitute the 
most complete collection of theatre drawings of this period ever gathered together. 

It would be rather difficult to attempt here to group the original sketches 
chronologically, very few of them having any written reference to the identity of 
the artist or the occasion for which they were designed. With few exceptions this 
is the case with the Carignan volumes. The notes found in these are generally 
instructions to the tailor, so they are useless from the point of view of artistic 
identification, although no doubt interesting in themselves, showing as they do 
that the sketches had been put to practical use. The only thing we have to rely 
upon for their dating is their style, which is admittedly often quite uncertain, 
especially in view of the strong tradition always characterizing this field of deco- 
rative art. Occasionally, comparisons may be made with contemporary engraved 
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FIG. 11. — BÉRAIN (?). — Palais à volonté for a tragedy. — Ordered by Nic. Tessin from Berain in 1699 for Charles 
XITSs Court Theatre, tried out at the Hotel de Bourgogne in Paris before being sent to Stockholm. 


vignettes — usually on French opera librettos or operatic scores — collating them 
with staging directions in the librettos. Finally, a comparative study can be made - 
of similar collections of drawings in the Cabinet des Estampes, Archives Na- 
tionales, and in the library of the Paris Opera. A great number of the sketches, 
particularly the stage designs dating from the time of Jean Berain, are studio 
works, copies of which are to be found in these archives. However, these, too, 
usually lack reference to the play for which they were intended. 

From an artistic point of view the costume sketches undoubtedly possess 
great charm. Here imagination has been given the greatest freedom, and a rela- 
tively large number of them are originals by the artist himself. Many are 
exquisitely tinted, sometimes in water colors, sometimes in gouache. 

About twenty of the prints may be dated, according to style considerations, 
as of the XVI Century. These are particularly interesting, not only because of 
their age, but also because of their artistic quality. They are all Italian, and 
there is some evidence that the most beautiful of them refer to Florentine pageants 
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and are not much later than the Prima- 
ticcio pictures, although they are of an 
entirely different character. The dark 
paper on which they were drawn gives 
them a greater depth of tone than the 
airy watercolors of Primaticcio, now 
considerably faded. The serene and 
sometimes almost pathetic attitudes of 
the imaginary characters portrayed, are 
in keeping with this sombre tone. Ina 
group of two of these pictures we seem 
to be able to recognize Dante and Virgil 
draped in flowing robes reaching to their 
feet. These very two pictures are men- 
tioned in connection with an illumina- 
tion féte staged by the famous Florentine 
architect and painter, Ferdinando 
Buontalenti (1536-1608). 

Aided by his originals in the pre- 
viously mentioned Florentine volumes, 
we may, with much greater certainty, 
refer a few more of these XVI-Century Italian sketches to the epoch-making 
dramatic plays in Florence staged by Buontalenti in the 1580’s. These plays 
aroused tremendous interest because of the ingenious stage machinery invented 
by Buontalenti and used here for the first time, and because of the creative imagi- 
nation he displayed in the use of it. The interlude of 1589, known also from six 
engravings by Annibale Caracci and Epifanio d’Alfano, which are naturally 
included in the Tessin collection, is the starting point for the drift into the alle- 
gorical and mythological world of unreality wherein the baroque opera all over 
Europe was.to dwell for two centuries. 

The first in France to be influenced by these Italian plays was the court 
ballet, which played the most brilliant part in court festivities from the end of the 
XVI to the middle of the XVII Century, that is, before France had an opera of 
its own. A rather large number of the costume designs in the Tessin volume 
acquaint us with the imaginary world of these ballets, which were frequently full 
of bizarre humor. They were usually performed by the court cavaliers, coached 
by imaginative professionals, who never denied themselves anything in the way 
of extravagant whims. Grotesque caricatures were mixed with pompous and 
richly plumed heroic figures dressed in fantastically bedecked costumes, usually 
consisting of a strange mixture of Roman imperial dress distorted so as to be 


FIG. 12. — Rear view of the stage of the Drottningholm theatre, 
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almost unrecognizable, and the contemporary attire theatrically restyled in an 
equally odd fashion. We are here infinitely remote from the previous century’s 
harmonious and dignified imaginary concepts of the classical poetic world. The 
fantastic costumes of the court ballet were inspired more by inventive tailors than 
by painters acquainted with the art of antiquity. It was an orgy of expensive and 
richly adorned fabrics, of gold lace and trimmings of all kinds, in which these 
tailor-artists indulged. But it cannot be denied that they had an inexhaustible 
inventive genius and a decided feeling both for the pompous elegance of a cos- 
tume design and for the drastically expressive. Their audacity in defying all 
accepted logic in their fantasies frequently gives their creations an air of modern 


FIG. 13.—L. J. DESPREZ. — Design for the opera Gustav Vasa, 1786. — Libretto by King Gustavus III and 
J. H. Hellgren, music by J. G. Naumann. 


expressionism strangely contrasting with the savor of the XVII Century, which 
otherwise emanates from the pictures. 

It is difficult to determine which of the costume designs refer to the ballets 
and masquerades held at the court of Louis XIII, and which were designed for 
similar events at the court of the young Louis XIV. The character of the style 
changes in accordance with the shifts in fashion of formal attire, but once the 
types of costume with their traditional attributes have been fixed, they are retained 
essentially unchanged. However, the range of types becomes increasingly wider 
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as the ballet becomes more and more dramatic through the works of Benserade 
and Molière. At the magnificent court fêtes in the years between 1660 and 1680, 
and especially the famous Plaisirs de l'Ile Enchantée in 1664, the decorative fancy 
costume attains a splendor and richness as never before, while at the same time 
the tendency toward courtly elegance and measured grandeur becomes more pro- 
nounced. The personal taste of Louis XIV is reflected in the creations of his 
theatre tailors. ‘The Louis XIV style, as far as these costumes are concerned 
(Figs. 6 and 7), became firmly established in the early 1670’s by the King’s cos- 
tume designer, Gissey, to whom a considerable portion of the Tessin volumes may 
be attributed. His ingenious successor, Jean Berain, continued to develop and 
elaborate upon the style with an almost inexhaustible wealth of imagination and 
dramatic expressiveness.” For over thirty years he supplied the demand for the- 
atrical costumes not only of the court and the aristocracy, but also of the Académie 
Royale de Musique et de Danse, established in 1672, 1.e., the Paris Grand Opera. 
This demand was practically inexhaustible, as was Berain’s productive ability. 
The French opera was, to an even greater degree than the Italian from which it 
developed, an extravagant spectacle, where the ballet divertissements with, in 
every act, their enormous number of dancers and vast choruses, were as important 
as the soloists. The operatic art then being created by the composer Lully and 
his librettist Quinault, is a strange synthesis of French rationalism, French gal- 
lantry, French elegance, and a freely conceived heroic mythology. There is 
nothing comparable to it either in poetry or pictorial art and it may therefore tend 
to surprise those who are acquainted only with the classical academic side of the 
time of Louis XIV. Perhaps it is just because the opera is the only field in which 
the imagination, otherwise cramped by the classical conventions, has full freedom 
of play, that it develops such a tremendous expansive force. Or perhaps the 
explanation is simply that the opera possessed such a gifted artist as Jean Berain, 
whose unusual pictorial imagination constituted in itself an irrational element in 
a period of rationalism. 

From the workshop of Berain (relatively few drawings in the Tessin volumes, 
as in the corresponding volumes in the French collections, can be proved to be 
originals by himself) there came a vast host of majestic gods and goddesses, courtly 
heroes and passionate but haughty heroines, elegant and sighing shepherds and 
shepherdesses, chivalrous and languishing medieval knights in Louis XIV cour- 
tier-attitudes and, with complete unconcern for ethnographical and historical 
probability, crowds of orientals, magicians, fairies, séa-goddesses, river-gods, 
water-nymphs, wood-sprites, fauns, allegorical personifications without end, not 
to speak of the burlesque masquerade costumes, where we again meet the bizarre 
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humor of the court ballets of Louis XIII in even more extravagant costume 
designs in the form of gancing cream pitchers, wells, musical instruments, etc. 
What is common to all these costume designs is that they belong to a fairy 
world beyond all reality and, it can be added, beyond all reason. Most of them 
were drawn with assurance and elegance. On the whole, I repeat, they show us 
the Grand Siècle from a new and, for most people, completely surprising aspect. 
They have retained its ceremonious grandeur, but this grandeur has become an 
artistic game. It is no longer taken seriously, but the game is played with a 
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FIG. 14, — 1. J. DESPREZ. — Original setting for the stage of the Drottningholm theatre. 


methodical consistency which has a sprinkling of French rationalism. At times 
the designs give an impression of stereotyped formulas, as if the orders of the 
King had been too pressing and the artists inventiveness unable to keep up with 
them. No matter how gorgeous and rich in variation this poetic picture-world 
is, and despite all its fantasy, we cannot help being impressed by its materialism. 
What we so often miss in it is the poetry. The fabrics are heavy and stiff and cut 
without the slightest regard for the anatomy of the body. The lavish ornamen- 
tation is as massive as the fittings on a piece of Louis XIV furniture; corsets and 
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stiffy upholstered skirts seem to hinder all freedom of movement of the wearers. 
We are infinitely far removed from the classical, harmonious lines and the airy 
grace of the Primaticcio sketches. 

When turning to stage designs, the greatest number of which are by Berain, 
we are struck even more by the schematic treatment and lack of atmosphere, which 
we today like to consider the prime objective of scenic decoration. A rather 
limited number of set types are used over and over again. There are first of all 
the palaces with their gorgeous colonnades against a closed or open, but always 
architecturally-treated, backdrop; princely palaces, Olympic palaces, and the 
equally majestic palaces belonging to the powers of the nether world. Then we 
have the conventional gardens with their trimmed trees, trellises, statues and 
busts and, in contrast to this, dreary mountain landscapes or wild forests, practi- 
cally always treated in a Gobelins-like fashion. Finally, there are innumerable 
variations of the inferno scenes, where the fiery pit of Hell of the medieval 
Mystery plays has been restyled in accordance with a strictly symmetrical Louis 
XIV scheme. It appears as if Berain were particularly fond of this theme since 
it gave him the opportunity of displaying a strangely dry and macabre humor. 
And contrasting with all this are the globular clouds, /es gloires, for the godly 
manifestations, obligatory in practically every act of the French opera. 

These design types were not invented by Berain, for he had inherited them 
from the Italian opera. In the first decade of the Lully opera he had an Italian 
colleague, Carlo Vigarani, who is represented by more than ten sketches (Fig. 8).”° 
Incidentally, it is very interesting to compare these designs, exquisitely washed 
in bistre, and possibly done by Vigarani himself, with those of Berain. They are 
decidedly more architectural, with tall slim columns or slender tree formations 
which often vanish in an endless perspective. The figures are always subordinated 
to the over-all architectural effect, and the style is soberly classic, elegant, and 
clean in line. What makes Berain’s designs unique is his facile imagination, his 
inexhaustible inventiveness of new ornamental motifs balanced with mathematical 
precision and strict attention to absolute symmetry, with some of the consummate 
contrapuntal skill of the great baroque composers in musical construction. This 
jungle of ornamentation, disciplined by a master in the harmonious balancing 
of lines, frequently gives the sketches the character of purely ornamental draw- 
ings. Despite the dominance of architectural motifs, Berain’s stage designs 
seldom convey an effect of architectonic space. The great interior designer re- 
mains an interior designer even when he is a theatre painter, with this difference 
only, that he now brings into play a much richer repertoire of motifs. Not 
arabesques and traceries alone flow from his pen, but an ever-changing gallery 
of decorative figures in the form of statues, busts and figures painted directly on 
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the coulisses and interwoven into the 
composition. 

Although hardly a single one of 
these sketches can with any degree of 
certainty be proved to be originals by 
Berain himself, they reflect a pro- 
nounced and ingenious artistic person- 
ality and the drawings themselves by 
their brightness and elegance possess an 
ingratiating charm. They were to set the 
style for French stage designing for a 
century to come and clearly mark its de- 
cidedly unique character in contrast to 
the Italian late baroque as, for example, 
it is represented by the various members 
of the Galli-Bibiena family. 

Although Berain’s qualities as a the- 
atrical designer are well known from 
copies of many of his sketches in French 
collections, the Tessin collection in the 
National Museum is nevertheless worthy 
Pree cclaleattention becauserof the rex Mid + 7. Petes, Costume sketch for. the: opera 
ceptionally complete picture it gives of Berain’s theatrical oeuvre. 

However, what lends special interest to this pictorial world is the phantom 
world it reflects, which was originally evoked not only by the pictorial artist but 
by the poets to whose imagery he has given visual reality. The link between the 
drama of the Grand Siècle and the painting of the classicists is a problem that has 
interested both art and literature historians; the parallel between Racine and 
Poussin being an outstanding case in point. Berain’s schematic and logically ab- 
stract stage architecture is as far removed as possible from Poussin’s Arcadian 
dreamland. If there is anything lacking in these designs it is feeling, half-tones 
and poetic mysticism. In all their fantasticism they are radically unromantic and 
even sober. And yet, I repeat, they reflect a pure poetic fiction which perhaps is 
not so highly appreciated by the literary connoisseurs of today as it was by the 
littérateurs of its own day. It is the unique imaginary world of the Quinault 
opera that has become a visual reality. Quinault himself is the bearer of a tradi- 
tion in French literature which only seems to have been displaced by classical 
poetry. Actually, it is the courtly love-cult and Romanesque extravaganza of the 
troubadour poetry and chivalric romances which live through a rationalistic cen- 
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tury in the opera, where they fill a need for réverte and romantic flights from 
reality which no classical art-creeds could destroy. Boileau did what he could, 
but the Quinault opera survived Boileau. In the XVIII Century Quinault was 
to find a great admirer and supporter in the rationalistic Voltaire, and in the 70's 
of that century Gluck and Piccini rivaled each other in setting new music to his 
lyrical tragedies. 

The next time this literary dream-world again appears in pictorial art, is in 
Watteau, an artist of an entirely different temper. Is there, then, a link between 
Berain’s strangely airless and abstract opera fantasticism as we meet it in the Tessin 
volumes, and the dreamy mysticism of Watteau’s Fêtes galantes? It is a well- 
known fact that Watteau was inspired by the contemporary theatre but it can 
very seldom be proved that he put on canvas a definite scenic motif from this or 
that play. Practically his entire gallery of figures is taken from the theatre. But 
is the gleaming chiaroscuro wherein he places all his stage figures merely a crea- 
tion of his own visionary imagination? ‘The contrast between the Berain designs 
and Watteau’s visions might lead us to believe this. 

Perhaps one may still be able to detect a secret link between them, since 
neither the costume sketches nor the stage designs by themselves tell us the whole 
truth about the scenic world created by Berain. ‘They are, after all, like the score 
of a ringing symphony; the music is implicit in them but they demand transpo- 
sition to scenic reality in order to be heard. 

In the theatre building at Drottningholm,” where a selection of historical 
theatre pictures from the National Museum is now being exhibited, we have a 
unique opportunity to discover this link. The building houses a well-preserved 
theatre built in 1766, whose stage is technically designed in exactly the same 
way as the one for which Berain worked. On this stage there are still standing 
authentic XVIII Century sets designed and constructed in faithful accord with 
the French decorative style created by Berain. The theatrical tradition of l’Ancten 
Régime was kept alive to such a degree that when, for instance, King Gustavus III 
as late as 1773 was staging the first Swedish opera, the libretto of which was an 
adaptation of Fontenelle’s Thétis and Pélée,* he could use the Berain sketches 
in the Tessin collection for the sets (Fig. 9). At the Drottningholm theatre we 
may, as it were, study the art of stage design on living material which has kept 
the Berain tradition unbroken. 

Here we can observe the two things that bring out the true music from the 
score of the sketches — space and light. The illusory perspective of the sketches 
(Fig. 10) becomes real only in the actual depth of the stage (Fig. 12), and the 
geometrically calculated perspectives of the coulisses become plastic and assume 
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depth only on the strength of the light playing upon them. But this light is 
of a very special kind. First of all it is—or rather was— dim and flickering 
(because of the fire hazard we have been forced to compromise with historical 
reality and use electric light, which, however, has been made to simulate the 
yellowish glow of wax candles as accurately as possible). This in itself is enough 
to convey some of the mysticism of the final picture, which is lacking in the 
sketches. The fact that the light was infinitely weaker than what our eyes are 
now accustomed to, by no means detracts from the mysticism. This half-light 
in itself excites the imagination. But still more important was the technique of 
placing the lights in the picture. The system of coulisses necessitated placing a 
ramp of burning candles between each one so as to illuminate the coulisses with- 
out the candles being visible to the audience. It is this inherent lighting in the 
picture itself which contributes more than anything else to its unique character. 
In fact, it was chiefly this technique of illumination which was the secret of the 
magic enchantment by which the baroque theatre captivated its audiences for two 
centuries. It is this chiaroscuro we must first of all restore in the Berain sketches 
in order properly to understand their artistic meaning. On the stage of the 
Drottningholm theatre it appears to come from nowhere, yet it is present every- 
where. It gives body to the painted picture, and when clever hands wielded the 
brush” it appears to be modeled in color. But this is not all. The light filters 
through the stage, caressing all the phantoms moving thereon, and silks and 
sequins gleam in ever-new effects as they reflect the many hundreds of candles 
within the picture. This uncertain light sweeping in from all sides gives the figures 
a plasticity that no modern frontal illumination can achieve, as well as a strange 
sense of unreality, as if they themselves were born of this light. If we were struck, 
in the costume volumes, by the material heaviness of the Berain costume fantasies, 
we are now able to understand how they became immaterial on the stage, and © 
how the material itself by the power of stage-magic can be transformed into “such 
stuff as dreams are made on.” 

Is it not here we have to seek one of the most important sources of inspira- 
tion for the strange shimmering light in Watteau’s pictures? He was, on the 
whole, unresponsive to Berain’s architectural constructions, even though it may 
be shown, particularly in his earlier pictures, that he introduces an occasional 
architectural coulisse, borrowed from theatrical stores, into the romantic park 
landscape forming the background of his Fétes galantes. But the diffuse light 
permeating the entire sensuous world he is portraying, whether it be a landscape 
or an imaginary figure, is borrowed from the theatre he so passionately loved. 
It is of secondary importance whether Watteau derived his inspiration from the 


13. The coulisse painters of that time were exceptionally good artisans, infinitely better than the average ones 
of today, as testified by the thirty or more XVIII Century wing pieces of the Drottningholm theatre. 
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operatic pictures of Berain or from the Italian comedians in Paris. True, Wat- 
teau’s figures, whose mobility and graceful playfulness in action must have 
appealed to his painter’s eye in an entirely different way from the stiff cere- 
moniousness of the grand opera, are borrowed mainly from the Commedia 
dell’Arte. But we must remember that the Italian comedians had left Paris in 
1699 and were not to return until after the death of Louis XIV. He might, of 
course, have made their acquaintance through the many sketches of Commedia 
dell’Arte artists made by his teacher, Gillot. But this is not sufficient explanation. 
Actually, the same gallery of figures persisted as a dominant theme in the so-called 
opera-ballet, which had its hey-day in the early years of the century, and where 
we meet the gallant hero-world of Quinault’s librettos divested of their stiff Louis 
XIV formality and rendered more human and more natural. In this combina- 
tion of dance, music, and song, held together by only a suggestion of a dramatic 
story about a few lovers with rivalry and jealousy the inevitable motifs, the gran- 
deur has become grace, and the declamatory pathos, tenderness and roguishness. 
Even the titles suggest Watteau: Europe galante (1697), Les Fêtes galantes 
(1698), Le Carnaval de Venise (1699), La Sérénade Vénitienne (1702), Le 
Carnaval et la folie (1704), La Vénitienne (1705), Les Fêtes Vénitiennes (1710) 
— the list could be doubled many times over.‘ Berain’s studio supplied all of 
them with sets and costumes for a stage technically identical with the one in 
the Drottningholm theatre. In all of them we move in a dream-like world of 
unreality, whereas in Quinault’s operas “tous chantent de l’Amour le pouvoir 
adorable.” 

The French theatrical troupes were for a long time alone in supplying the 
Swedish capital with its theatre. The first one to visit Stockholm remained there 
from 1699 to 1706. It was Nicodemus Tessin, the younger, who urged Charles 
XII to send for it, and most of its stage properties were ordered by Tessin from 
Berain and tried out at the Hotel de Bourgogne before being sent to Sweden by 
boat. We still have some of the original sketches for the three stage sets which 
met the needs for a repertoire of several hundred plays and pastorals, together 
with plans for the stage and detailed instructions for the mounting of the plays.” 
In the rapidly made water-color sketch for the tragedy decorations reproduced 
here (Fig. 11), Berain—if he really is the author of it— has for once suc- 
ceeded in capturing something of the play of light on the coulisses, giving to the 
decoration a reflection of the scenic magic which bestowed its suggestive atmos- 
phere on the theatre. Whereas there is a superabundance of documents on the 
opera, our knowledge of the staging of dramatic performances is very frag- 

14. MussiA EISENSTEIN, in: Watteau’s fêtes galantes, has made a learned study of the historical development 


of these but, strangely enough, this author tacitly ignores the QUINAULT operas as well as these opera ballets. 


os 15. Cf. À. BEIJER, The Theatre of Charles XII, in: “Kungshuset,’ Yearbook of the National Museum, Stock- 
olm 1922. 
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mentary, and would be even more so without these sketches. This means that, 
from the point of view of theatre history, we must consider these rapidly made 
water-color sketches as perhaps the most valuable in the Tessin collection of the- 
atrical drawings. In these three basic types of sets—a palace for the tragedies, 
a street or interior for the comedies, and a landscape for the pastorals — we can 
recognize without difficulty Vitruvius’ and later Serlio’s scena tragica, comica, and 
satyrica. So strong was tradition still in the classical theatre; so well-constructed 
the decorative world of fantasy in which moved the ghosts of Corneille, Moliére, 
Racine, and their contemporaries! 

Except for certain intervals, French theatrical troupes performed in Stock- 
holm throughout the next century. For long periods of time they were the only 
ones to supply the capital with its theatre, and they thus had a great influence on 
Sweden’s theatre history. 

Just as important, however, is the contribution made to the Swedish theatre 
in the last decades of the century by Louis-Jean Desprez, a gifted French architect 
and painter." He was summoned to Sweden in 1784 by King Gustavus III to 
take charge of the scenography of the Swedish opera, opened by the King in 
1773, and after 1782 housed in C. F. Adelcrantz’? handsome opera building. 
Gustavus III, who was himself a gifted playwright, regarded the theatre as both 
a bearer of culture and a political instrument. He displayed tremendous energy 
and imagination in supplying his people with a national theatre primarily 
Swedish but open to all ideas from abroad. It was to be Swedish not alone 
because a major portion of its repertoire was to consist of plays bringing to life 
the country’s great past, for the purpose of strengthening the people’s national 
consciousness. In carrying out this purpose he actually created a new style in 
theatrical art, especially in staging and direction. He built up an historically 
romantic atmosphere on the stage with such impressionistic power and brio that 
it had no equivalent in the contemporary European theatre, and in the 1780's 
foreshadowed the romantic grand opera. For it was chiefly on the opera’s deco- 
rative possibilities that he relied for this purpose. The one person who under- 
stood his intentions better than anyone else and who also gave them scenic reality, 
was the Frenchman, Desprez, of whom the King is reported to have said: “There 
are only two people with imagination in this country, Desprez and I.” 

It is Desprez who is responsible for the last large group of historical theatre 
drawings in the National Museum (Figs. 13, 14 and 16). It is a very important 
collection of sketches for sets done in water color and gouache, as well as a great 
many costume designs. Among them are not only stage designs for the national 
operas planned by the King, but also sketches for musical dramas with classical 
motifs, which made up next to the largest portion of the repertoire. The latter 
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derived their character partly from Desprez’ intimate knowledge of the nature 
and architecture of southern Italy which he obtained during his long collabora- 
tion with Saint-Non on his topographical work Voyage pittoresque de Naples et 
de Sicile." Typical of them all, however, is the passionate romantic temperament 
expressed in the designs and the purely picturesque character of the compositions. 
They are infinitely removed from the abstract and timeless baroque convention- 
alization of landscape and architecture in Berain’s heroic theatre-world. The aim 
of the Desprez designs is to transport us to some specific period in history and a 
geographically recognizable country, not by faithful archeological reproduction 
but by catching the spirit of a period or landscape. ‘This is something entirely 
new, a forerunner of the ideals of stage design of the future. However, it must 
be admitted that the latter-day designers seldom succeeded in realizing these 
ideals with the same power of imagination and the same feeling for artistic 
quality in the execution of the designs. 

And yet, by closely scrutinizing these sketches from a technical point of view, 
we can see that they are still designed for the same perspective stage created by 
XVI Century Italians, with its symmetrical pairs of coulisses running parallel to 
a backdrop; in other words, the same stage that Torelli, Vigarani, and Berain 
worked with. Under Desprez’ superabundance of naturalistic and picturesque 
vegetation, there remains the strictly architectonic basic structure which gave the 
baroque theatre its power. Being an architect himself, and temperamentally in 
accord with the baroque, Desprez purposely follows the traditions of the Grand 
Siècle, although interpreting them in a new spirit. The secret of his art as a stage 
designer is to be found in this tension between the classical and the romantic, 
between subjective creation and adherence to tradition. 

In the Peruzzi drawing we have witnessed the actual birth of the scenic 
world which reached its highest development on French soil with Berain, and 
was suggestively reflected by Watteau. In the Primaticcio pictures we have met 
for the first time the allegorical and mythological gallery of figures which, 
strongly conventionalized, continued to live in the XVII and XVIII Century 
operas as well as in Desprez’ designs for classical operas. In the Fossard volume 
of Commedia dell Arte farceurs we encounter the first incarnation of the Italian 
masque players, who capered into Watteau’s visionary love-feasts and were to 
inspire Desprez to make original figure designs. Finally, in Desprez’ roman- 
ticized historic sets, the line of development from Peruzzi and Primaticcio has 
come to an end and has met a new age with new conceptions of the theatre. 


AGNE BEIJER. 


17. I-IV, 1781-1785. 
18. See: La promotion médicale, in: WOoLLIN, Gravures originales de Desprez, Malm6 1933, p. 176. 
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IN FEBRUARY 1941 the Stockholm National Museum was the 
recipient of a notable gift, the great Cronstedt Collection, comprising over eight 
thousand architectural drawings, decorative sketches and designs, freehand draw- 
ings and engravings. The following year, in March and April 1942, the donor, 
Baron Langenskiôld, and the author of this article arranged an exhibition in the 
museum of a selection of items which has been fully surveyed in a descriptive 
catalogue." The temptation to linger over the collection in general is great, but 
we must confine ourselves instead to an account of one of Cronstedt’s many 
acquisitions. 

Carl Johan Cronstedt (Fig. 2) was born in Stockholm in 1709, the only 
child of the Privy Councilor Count Jacob Cronstedt, and his wife Margareta 
Beata Grundel. Combining artistic talent with a strong sense of the practical, 
he chose, at the age of twenty, the profession of architect. He learned the rudi- 
ments of his art from Harleman, who had succeeded Nicodemus Tessin in 1728, 
and had taken over the actual if not the formal responsibility for the construc- 
tion of the Royal Palace —a building which has exercised the greatest influence 
on the national artistic culture of Sweden. The young count stood on the threshold 
of a rich and tempting sphere of work. After a couple of years’ apprenticeship 
in these stimulating surroundings, he accompanied Harleman to Paris in December 
1731 and remained in France for three and a half years. During this time he 
diligently and successfully pursued his study of old and modern architecture, 
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acquiring above all an extensive knowledge of the art of the Grand Siècle. His 
interests centered chiefly around royal palaces and gardens such as Versailles, 
Marly and Fontainbleau. In the summer of 1735 he continued southward to 
Florence, Rome and Naples, where he concentrated mainly on the strictly classical 
architecture which formed the basis of the French tradition, the antique Roman 
and the Italian Renaissance, but he also studied the baroque of Bernini and 
Borommini, though in a rather more critical spirit. In the autumn of 1736 he 
left Italy and returned north, traveling home slowly via France, Holland and 
Germany. He reached Stockholm in November 1737. 

Cronstedt was now fully qualified to work with Harleman, and soon after 
his return he joined the latter in his energetic work on the Stockholm Palace, 
Drottningholm, and several other royal residences. He was appointed Comp- 
troller of the Royal Household in 1733 and 10 years later was given the title of 
Chief Comptroller. When his master died suddenly in February 1753 Cronstedt 
automatically succeeded him as Chief Comptroller in Waiting, and President of 
the Academy of Design. He remained for fourteen years at this important post, a 
steady focus of Swedish artistic life. 

The work on the Palace, which was his main task, was now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The last (northwest) wing was added on to the exterior; 
the stately ramps of the north facade and the east staircase towards Logarden 
received the finishing touches. At the same time he was energetically conducting 
the work on the equipment of the royal apartments in the two main stories. The 
artistic initiative was put into other hands, but the designing of the monumental 
library in the northeast wing was left to his own unaided effort, and it is an interior 
whose noble proportions and sober ornamentation do him the greatest credit. 
He built the four wings of Drottningholm “after Harleman’s designs” and prob- 
ably the theatre at the back. He was also busy at Ulriksdal, Gripsholm and 
several other castles, and did important preliminary work on two large secular 
buildings in Stockholm — an exchange hall and an artillery depot. He made 
numerous designs for churches, country seats and smaller buildings in various 
parts of the country. When working on the royal palaces, Cronstedt was largely 
occupied in completing what other architects, such as Nicodemus Tessin, Harle- 
man, and Adelcrantz had already planned or begun. Seldom was he permitted 
to give free rein to his own ideas, but this rôle of intermediary suited him to per- 
fection, for his admirable technical and organizational equipment was infinitely 
superior to his artistic imagination and temperament. 

With his sterling art, founded on the excellent French school, he is an 
honorable representative of the transitory period between the Rococo and the 
Gustavian epoch. 


Carl Johan’s father, the Privy Councilor Count Jacob Cronstedt, was one 
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of the most ardent bibliophiles in the 
country. His principal aim was the col- 
lection “of the books, rare manuscripts 
and documents which were either writ- 
ten by Swedish men or in some other 
way affect our native land and its his- 
tory.” These efforts resulted in a picked 
and valuable Suecana collection com- 
prising about four thousand volumes 
which was kept in the ancestral mansion 
of Fulleré. The Councilor was also a 
knowing collector of coins and medal- 
lions and in addition possessed a consid- 
erable numismatic library. Bred in such 
noble esthetic surroundings, the son 
early developed a profound respect for 
all forms of culture, and his own col- 
lector’s passion was soon aroused. 

Throughout his travels Cronstedt 
acted with great diligence as one of his 
father’s many confidential agents; but 
Cu Le Bust ef Carl lobes Crontea, 2. © DOOKS: formed. an: important ‘part: of his 

Bases ens Stockholm, personal belongings, and so he began on 
his own account to make considerable purchases of publications and engravings — 
particularly those connected with architecture, interior decoration and ornamental 
art— and soon compiled a most impressive library which is still to be seen at 
Fullerô. It includes a remarkable selection of rare and costly works illustrative 
of French architecture and decorative art after 1550. One of the finest of these, 
the magnificent great work in 23 volumes known as Le cabinet du Roy was 
presented to him by Louis XV. 

However, Cronstedt was anxious to enter into closer and more spontaneous 
contact with the art of the countries which he visited. He wished to penetrate 
more deeply into the material in order to get a better understanding of it, and 
therefore he inaugurated an additional collection of architectural drawings and 
designs, decorative sketches, drafts, and plans, which rapidly increased in size. 
During his lengthy stay in Paris he acquired his finest specimens, principally 
examples of the branch which must have been especially dear to him — the royal 
residences. He was prepared to make considerable sacrifices in order to obtain a 
full and complete documentation of the French castles, and was anxious to know 
all about their inner decoration and furniture, as well as their outward construc- 
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tion, design, façades and gardens. He divided his interest fairly evenly between 
the older and more recent periods, the XVI and above all XVII Centuries on one 
hand, and the Regency and Rococo on the other. With all this wealth of material 
he sought mainly to qualify himself for his career, but his ambition undoubtedly 
aimed at higher goals. 

Certainly it was no coincidence that Cronstedt happened to make his first 
important purchase at the same moment as the great decoration work on the 
Stockholm Palace was set once more in process. The way is straight and clear 
from many of his portfolios of designs and sketches to the building with which he 
had been so closely connected since early youth. He knew that the palace was 
in need of all his efforts. At this time the French influence on art was all-per- 
vading, providing the patterns and rules of taste. Cronstedt was a profound 
respecter of French tradition and desirous of having the Swedish people share in 
it. Ata critical moment he procured important material from Paris which was 
regal in more senses than one, and he rightly believed that he was thereby per- 
forming a vital service to his country. With the help of these thousands of draw- 
ings he hoped to enlighten, direct, and spur on the local artistic production which 
had long lacked such stimulus. In other words, Cronstedt collected not only for 
his own private satisfaction, but also, with a strong feeling of responsibility as a 
good patriot, for Sweden. This noble objective was a deciding factor in the choice 
of the rich and beautiful material which he brought home with him, and was also 
responsible for its particular nature and characteristics. The inspiration he drew 
from his great predecessor, Nicodemus, and in a lesser degree from Carl Gustaf, 
is here quite apparent. These general reflections are especially applicable to 
Cronstedt’s first major purchase, the Audran specimens, which was to a certain 
degree a determining factor in the whole of his collection. 

The painter Claude (III) Audran was a master of the arabesque genre, and 
for a long time the leading spirit in the decorative art of the Regency. He was 
a designer at the Gobelins, and for many years the tapestries from those famous 
looms bore the imprint of his personal style. But his principal sphere of work 
included royal and private palaces, many of which were adorned with delicate 
and graceful compositions of his own designing. He also designed furniture and 
the smaller fittings for many of the buildings entrusted to his care — most of them 
royal. In order to confirm his official position, Audran acted, from 1704 until 
his death thirty years later, as Comptroller of the historic Luxembourg Palace 
with its priceless art collections. He lived on the premises, where he had a studio, 
with workrooms for his numerous pupils. And here he died on May 28th, 1734 
at the age of seventy-six, a member of one of the oldest artistic dynasties of 
France. Three months later, in the face of hard competition, young Cronstedt 
managed to secure the whole of Audran’s artistic estate. How was this possible? 


FIG. 3, — CLAUDE (111) AUDRAN. — Mars, from the Triumph of the Gods series of designs for woven tapestries, 
watercolor, ink and color wash drawing. 


Harleman had embarked on his second journey to France in December 1731 
in order to engage artists and craftsmen for the impending decorative work on 
Stockholm Palace. He was on the lookout for a skilful sculptor in Brussels but 
failed to find one. Shortly after his arrival in Paris he began negotiations with 
the painter Pater, who, however, proved to be too exacting in his demands. The 
obstacles were greater than Harleman had expected and time was passing. In 
his distress he turned to a recognized authority in the French art-world, who 
possessed the best connections — Claude Audran. Audran produced an excellent 
painter in the shape of one of his own pupils, Guillaume Taraval, and also rec- 
ommended two minor artists — the ornamentalists Nicolas Deslavier and Lambert 
Donnay. These, together with Taraval, were associated in the work on the Palace. 
The successful result of Harleman’s journey was in no small part owing to 
Audran, and during the discussions on this matter between the Swedish architect 
and the old French master, Cronstedt had the opportunity of making not only 
Audran’s personal acquaintance, but also an intensive study of his great collec- 
tion of sketches and designs. These wonderful drawings must have had a great fasci- 
nation for him, inasmuch as they were of topical interest for the Stockholm Palace. 
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Audran’s notable good-will towards Harleman must have been inspired by 
the artist’s earlier connections with Sweden, though these were now of ancient 
date. The extensive correspondence between Cronstrôm and Nicodemus Tessin, 
which is among the most valuable original texts of Swedish art history, frequently 
mentions his name during the last decade of the XVII Century. “After Berain, 
the greatest reputation in this genre [the grotesque or arabesque] is enjoyed by 
Audran, a nephew of the engraver. I thought it might be so much easier to per- 
suade him to travel [to Sweden] since he is seriously thwarted by the jealous 
Berain”, writes Cronstrôm, on May 8th 1693. But Audran was already far too 
busy with commissions in France to be able to contemplate leaving his country, 
and therefore made Cronstrôm a counter-proposal to which the latter alludes. He 
offered to send drawings and sketches from Paris, if he were given the measure- 
ments of the ceilings and walls to be decorated, as well as information about the 
lighting of the rooms and their particularities. Cronstrôm adds: “Audran works 
in the style of Raphael, but adds to it many details from his own imagination, for 
he is extremely gifted.” In the following letter of May 22nd 1693, Cronstrôm 
returns to the topical question of decorative painting. “I quite realize”, he writes, 
“that you, my lord, can with your pencil produce things as beautiful as any that 
can be sent you from Paris. But since the fashions have changed somewhat since 
your departure, I hope that you will examine with indulgence some specimens of 
what is now being done in this field”. At the same time he reports that on visiting 
Audran again the artist had reaffirmed his promise to work for Sweden: “His 
style differs slightly from that of Berain, being more exquisite, lighter and more 
graceful.” During the last decade of the century he kept Tessin up to date by 
repeatedly sending him drawings and sketches by Audran, including all his designs 
for the decoration of the castle of Anet. 

The knowing information here provided by Cronstrém for his patron and 
‘friend was of great practical importance, mainly in regard to the decoration of 
Tessin’s own palace. The rich but relatively light arabesque ornamentation in 
the beautiful state apartments on the second floor, are unmistakably French in 
character. They are executed in an Early Regency style which indicates a mastery 
of the latest fashion, and at least the principal details must have been drafted in 
Paris. Tessin is therefore eliminated from the start. The choice lies between 
Berain and Audran. But the former would never have sent any designs and 
sketches without signing them, whereas the latter was still young enough to defer 
to the client. Cronstrôm warmly recommended Audran in his letters, because in 
his opinion he was the finest representative of the new fashion. The elegant and 
expressive sentiment of the style in these interiors completely represents the 
younger artist’s aims and ideas during this period—about 1700. As an example, 
the exquisite and imaginative ceilings are intensely characteristic of Audran and 
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FIG. 4. — CLAUDE (111) AUDRAN. — Sketch for one of the Muses series of woven tapestry, color wash, pencil 
and ink drawing. 


reveal more lightness and grace than was ever attained by Berain. Fortunately 
we have more than letters and general style with which to support our identifica- 
tion. The enormous mass of Audran material which Cronstedt brought back from 
Paris, contains sketches for walls and ceilings in Tessin’s palace which provides 
indisputable testimonial to Audran’s important contribution to the creation of this 
decorative ensemble—perhaps the finest in our country. The fact that the artist’s 
name was never mentioned in connection with this notable task — probably the 
only major interior from his designs which is still in existence — was no doubt due 
to the wish not to offend his dreaded rival, the aged but still powerful Berain, 
who had previously rendered such great services to our country. 

But Audran had already been represented in Sweden in his other sphere of 
work, the magnificent productions for the Gobelins factory. On taking leave as 
Ambassador to France in 1715, Field Marshal Count Erik Sparre received a fare- 
well gift from Louis XV consisting of four superb portiéres, the socalled Seasons, 
which had been executed after compositions by Audran. After Sparre’s death 
these were inherited by his son-in-law, Carl Gustaf Tessin, and remained for at 
least several years in the latter’s palace. When leaving for Vienna in 1735, Tessin 
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sold them to the Royal Palace where they probably had a better chance of doing 
themselves justice. They now form a part of the Royal Household’s remarkable 
collection of woven tapestries. 

At the time of Carl Gustaf Tessin’s first journey to Paris, Audran stood, with 
the rest of the Regency, at the very peak of his development. In the all too brief 
and fragmentary notes which the young count made in Paris in 1715-1716, he 
lingers over two of the French master’s special domains, the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg with its extensive collections, and the Gobelins. 

Here he must have met the artist who had adorned his father’s palace, and 
it was characteristic that his closest friendships of these years were made with 
artists from Audran’s circles. Here he met Gillot whom he apostrophizes with 
glowing enthusiasm, and the youthful Watteau who had spent the years 1708-1709 
studying under Audran. 

Harleman took over the Audran connection from Nicodemus and Carl Gustaf 
Tessin. This is of great significance. After his teacher had gone, Cronstedt con- 
tinued to frequent the old master during his last years and the association was 
extended to include the latter’s relations and heirs. He writes to his mother from 
Paris on August 1oth 1734: “I am now negotiating with some executors con- 
cerning a quantity of drawings by a man called Audran, all of which he had done 
during his lifetime, and also a man who was in his lifetime the noblest of all 
those who devoted themselves to the decoration of ceilings, to garlands and many 
other things which I cannot specify, and as soon as I have come to an agreement, 
I shall ask Baron Gedda for his goodness to lend me money until I can get some 
from my gracious lord and father and I shall at once send off a cathalogue of 
this.” A few days later, on August 15th 1734, he discussed the planned purchase 
in a letter to Tessin. “My Lord, The proofs of friendship which you have been 
kind enough to show me, convince me that you will not take it amiss if I turn to 
you to ask you to try and persuade my father to approve my suggestion to procure 
from the late M. Audran’s estate all the drawings which he executed for royal 
and private palaces. This genre embraces particularly grotesques, ornamentation 
and other matter suited to the embellishment of interiors. He was the first and 
for long the only one to work in this style. I have the opportunity to take pos- 
session of all that he has done, and I have even succeeded in getting the answer 
postponed to complete this purchase which my father may possibly find too 
expensive. It is, however, a very special favor of whose value I alone am in a 
position to judge, in view of the great troop of collectors who strive every day 
to obtain this material. I dare even to believe that after the death of such a skil- 
ful man the value of the collection will increase. It comprises about four 
thousand drawings and forty thick bundles of working sketches, from which I 
hope to derive much useful knowledge. Herr Harleman knew all about the 
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FIG. 5. — CLAUDE (III) AUDRAN. — Design for one of the Les Spectacles series of woven tapestry, color wash, 
sanguine and pencil drawing. 


merit of this man and can assure you of his worth better than I. My purpose 
is good and I hope that you will approve it and permit me to remain, my Lord, 
hoping for your continued good-will, your humble and obedient servant, Carl J. 
Cronstedt.” To such qualified advocates as Harleman and Tessin, Count Jacob 
could only answer in the affirmative. Cronstedt did not need to wait long. He 
wrote to his mother from Paris on September 30th 1734: “I had the honor to 
receive my gracious lady mother’s letter by the last post, wherein to my delight 
I received permission to buy the drawings which I had requested of my gracious 
father, for which I humbly thank him and shall always diligently strive to be 
deserving of such a favor. I shall by the first post have the honor to submit my 
humble gratitude to my gracious father.” 

The young Swede had achieved a notable feat in carrying out such a trans- 
action in competition with the numerous collectors and connoisseurs of the great 
and opulent city of Paris. 

As the owner of Audran’s material, Cronstedt now possessed a large and 
extraordinary collection of drawings, sketches and designs. As far as I know 
there is no more detailed account of the purchase in the archives of Fuller, 
where the letters to the father are missing. The “cathalogue” to which he alludes 
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in his first communication has not been found despite intensive search. The future 
may have surprises in store for us, but for the present we must content ourselves 
with the documents quoted above. 

Audran’s own drawings form the nucleus of the rich material. By far the 
greater part of these are kept in five portfolios. In the first which is labelled 
Desseins de différents maitres the artist is represented by about one hundred fifty 
compositions of varying sizes. The four others, of which two are entitled Des- 
seins de Claude III Audran and the other two unlabeled, are devoted entirely to 
his drawings and sketches numbering 1259. They consist, in fact, of Audran’s 
own sketchbooks, which Cronstedt, probably soon after acquiring them, had had 
put together and bound in Paris, the better to preserve them. But the portfolios 
also include a rich harvest of 
the master’s compositions, 
designs and sketches number- 
ing at least'five or six hun- 
dred. In other words, thanks 
to Cronstedt, we possess 
about two thousand abso- 
lutely authentic drawings by 
Claude Audran calculated to 
throw light on different sides 
of the artist’s production. 

His studies and designs 
for the Gobelins tapestries 
form a series of their own, 
‘and, with a few exceptions, 
are to be found in the first 
portfolio. They include, be- 
sides numerous preliminary 
sketches, a considerable 
quantity of large, complete 
compositions of rare beauty. 
The larger plates are, as a 
rule, admirably documented 
by lengthy annotations in 
Audran’s own handwriting. 
Thanks to them we learn to 
know many of his royal cli- 
FIG. 6, — CLAUDE (111) AUDRAN. — Design for a singeri in oi and also the pide tte and 
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tries were designed to adorn, 
thereby being able to follow 
without difficulty the artist’s 
work in this sphere for a pe- 
riod of more than twenty 
years. 

The oldest drawings 
form a complete series of 
cartoons of the Months in 
grotesque settings. These 
were woven at the Gobelin 
factory about 1690 after an 
old Flemish set of tapestries 
from the middle of the pre- 
vious century. Each month 
is represented by a god or 
goddess standing in a latticed 
arch. The rest of the compo- 
temp een cenit iti AN RES coor mah aut eens meen 
wealth of grotesques, or ara- 
besques as they are usually called. The next great series, the Triumph of the 
Gods, is incontestably more remarkable. It is brilliantly represented in the col- 
lection by at least thirty plates of varying sizes. The main feature of these com- 
positions (Fig. 3) takes the shape of a splendid portico, three stories high. A 
god or goddess is enthroned in the center while scenes from his or her life are 
set in the pillared panels at the sides. The foreground is enlivened by a maze of 
animals and figures. Again Audran has had recourse to older prototypes in the 
Triumph of the Gods, in this case drawings by Giulio Romano, which were first 
used in a set of Flemish tapestries during the first half of the XVI Century, and 
readopted in the 1690’s by the Gobelins. No clearer examples than these can be 
found to prove the influence exercised by tradition upon the art of tapestry. From 
the beginning Audran inherited a priceless legacy from the antique Roman and 
Italian renaissance, the first and foremost being the grotesques and arabesques 
which he was about to develop into new fantastic forms. 

The artist’s first work as an independent designer is shown in four great por- 
tières, the Seasons, presented as gods on clouds within an airy candelabrum orna- 
mentation. This series was woven in 1699-1701 and here, too, we come across 
numerous sketches and designs. ‘There is an astonishing lightness about these 
drawings. The compositions have a grace and wit which foretell the XVIII 
Century and which must have insured their prompt popularity. These sets are 
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chronologically followed by a number of extremely representative drawings in 
sanguine, the subjects of which are difficult, if not impossible, to place in literature. 
This increases the value of the annotations in the artist’s handwriting about the 
client, the dimensions and color-scheme. ‘These jottings, which enhance the his- 
torical merit of the plates, indicate the first decade of the XVIII Century, and 
there are strong stylistic arguments in favor of this date. A couple of slightly 
diversified sketches contain a design for a woven tapestry for a royal bedchamber, 
probably in Versailles. These take the form of an Allegory of Peace. The goddess 
reposes on a cloud in front of a little temple framed in winding arcades, while 
Bacchus in his chariot stands in the foreground surrounded by his merry throng. 
The composition retains its festive pomp but all heaviness has been overcome. 
The new times are manifested in the fragile curves of the architecture and the 
rhythmic grouping of the figures. 

Some exquisite drawings refer to another, probably larger series, the Muses 
(Fig. 4), which was woven, or intended to be woven, for Mme. de Maintenon. 
Ample draperies between airy latticed arches certainly lend a belle ordonnance 
to the compositions which recall the earlier period, but the formation of the 
dancing figures which adorn the lower portion of the panel, shows an obvious 
striving after movement and asymmetry. By his sensitive use of sanguine the artist 
has succeeded in capturing torrents of light and air. Further plates show a series 
of tapestries for the Duc de Bourgogne, representing the Pastimes of youth. Al- 
ternating light and dark sections lend a definite rhythm to the compositions and 
this is emphasized by the borders which divide the panels. Within these, youth 
disports itself in free and lively guise. 

Still more fascinating, both as regards subject and treatment, are the three 
magnificent sanguine drawings, executed by Audran for Monsieur, Philippe Duc 
d’Orléans, which he himself called the Spectacles (Fig. 5). Tapestries with a 
similar subject are still to be found in France, and so we have good reason to pre- 
sume that the series was woven probably for the Duke’s Paris residence, the 
famous Palais Royal. We are transported from the realm of gods and children 
to a new world, that of the theatre, in point of fact, to the theatre of the fair- 
ground, which seems to have exercised such a spell over both artists and the 
public at the beginning of the XVIII Century. The most remarkable plate is the 
one with the galleries in which clowns and acrobats are depicted performing on 
an open-air stage. One is dancing, others are balancing on a tightrope or swing- 
ing on trapezes, and their audience is seated in two galleries on either side of 
the stage. The artist has interwoven the figures of the actors and the audience, 
the steps and the stands, with assurance, and has produced a rhythmic composi- 
tion of great freshness. Each line vibrates with expressive movement. The other 
large drawing is divided into three panels. In the middle are several rope- 
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dancers on a proscenium 
which rests on the shoulders 
of two chimera sprouting 
from a rocaille pedestal. 
The side panels are enliv- 
ened by an acrobat on a tra- 
peze and a figure standing 
piveitsmtheads The third, 
which is much narrower, 
has a comédienne at the top, 
while the element of move- 
ment is reserved for the =————— === 
lower panel, where a man Fe oe 
swings himself from the REA 2 
side over a wooden horse oe. ag 
which is seen from an ue 
angle. Audran sought his ae 4 
inspiration for these works Lee 
from the théatre de la foire; 
in the main, they are lively 
impressions of perform- 
ances which the artist had 
personally witnessed, but - 
they combine a certain real- [333 | W': 
ism with vivid imaginative 
elements which are particu- 
larly noticeable in the ornamentation. Both from the point of view of observa- 
tion and fancy, Audran’s Spectacle denotes a definite reaction against the stricter 
and more trammelled style of the Grand Siécle. An exhilarating breeze wafts 
through these drawings, a breeze from a new epoch—that of the Regency. In 
their conception and choice of subject they are analogous to the works of the 
special theatrical master of the period, Gillot. 

In 1709 the artist began his most celebrated series, Les douze mois grotesques 
par bandes, for the Dauphin’s apartments at Meudon. We possess a complete col- 
lection of sketches and designs for these months; they are presented in tall narrow 
panels and woven in sets of three, four and five. Here we return to Olympus. 
Every bande is crowned by a god or goddess, while the rest of the composition is 
filled in with light and airy arabesques, sometimes with realistic detail. The sketch 
of October shows a woman sitting at her loom. The execution is astonishingly 
soft and gentle, the figure full of a fragrant grace and charm. Seldom has the 


FIG. 8, — CLAUDE (111) AUDRAN. — Sketch for large figure composition, color wash, 
pencil and ink drawing. 
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artist’s imagination expressed itself in such mellifluous accents. Here we can 
suspect the hand of Watteau who evidently acted as assistant to his teacher. This 
collected material therefore presents rich panorama of the development of the 
art of tapestry-making during a period which extends from the somewhat strict 
Louis XIV, through the freer, fantastical Regency, to the light and airy Rococo. 

These drawings form an admirable introduction to the climax of Audran’s 
art, which covers his forty years of activity as planner and decorator of royal and 
private palaces. The collection gives a full survey of his remarkable production, 
with its numerous compositions of all sizes, sketches and designs which nearly 
fill the next four portfolios and the majority of the separate plates. Here we 
have innumerable designs for the decoration of the walls and ceilings of many 
of the finest residences in France. We find him working for Versailles, La Me- 
nagerie, Meudon, Marly, La Muette, and also for numerous private clients, such 
as the Princess de Conti, the Duchesse de Ludre and the Maréchal de Villars, in 
their own houses. 

The artist’s annotations on many of the plates are of great indicatory value, 
and they are further supported by Guiffrey’s Comptes des batiments du Roy which 
render a complete statement of Audran’s official enterprises through the period 
of 1699-1715. But otherwise the published and unpublished sources which have 
been at our disposal for the study of this enormous material, are only too inade- 
quate. There can never be any question of a definitive classification, and only a 
few brief notes on a selection of plates — principally in regard to the development 
of the artist and the general character of the style — will be given here. In order 
to facilitate the survey we can divide the material into three sections, (1) sketches 
for mural decorations, (2) plafond compositions, (3) smaller designs. 

Many of the earlier sketches for mural decorations are intended for smaller 
rooms and apartments. With their straight-forward sectioning into panels, and 
the sparse ornamentation of borders and tracery, they are still somewhat depend- 
ent on the formal style of the Grand Siècle and therefore can be reckoned to date 
from the end of the XVII Century. A little later Audran’s art was to increase 
dimensionally and show a freer character. For several years at the beginning of 
the XVIII Century the artist was busy with the decoration of the Dauphin’s palace 
at Meudon. We have every reason to presume that many of the drawings in the 
collection are connected with a single comprehensive task, although only a few 
individual ones can be classified. These include first and foremost a large mural 
design in sanguine. In the center a goddess is enthroned on a cloud in a richly- 
framed niche, the side panels being adorned with opulent Regency arabesques 
enlivened with bird cages, dogs and figures. The composition is reminiscent of the 
Seasons, the artist’s first independent series for the Gobelins. He also made a 
draft for a smaller bedchamber in Meudon in which the alcove was to be flanked 
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FIG. 9. — CLAUDE (111) AUDRAN. — Sketch for a mural decoration, watercolor. 


by two wide panels with portrait medallions, framed in a rich but airy ornamenta- 
tion. Some watercolor drawings for a bathroom can be assigned to the same 
palace. Plants and leaves, swans, monkeys and putti astride dolphins, adorn the 
walls around central panels which obviously were to be reserved for paintings. 
In 1709 the artist was given the task of conducting the decoration of many 
of the rooms at Marly. These are also well represented in the collection and 
have been more easily classified, thanks to the account books. Among the most 
interesting are two large sanguine drawings with singeries (Fig. 6). We have al- 
ready seen how Audran enlivened the decorative art with the sports of youth and 
of strolling players. Now he introduces the comical ape, the incarnation of mis- 
chief, whose merry pranks are to chase away the former stiffness and usher in 
the new epoch. Some monkeys are seated at a dinner table beneath an arch of 
famous latticework, while their comrades in a lower panel are occupied prepar- 
ing the food. More monkeys clamber about among the steps and tracery so char- 
acteristic of the period, which encloses these scenes. Such is the subject of one of 
the drawings, executed with great ease and softness, with especially lively and 
expressive figures. The other, which is in wash, is somewhat heavier and more 
summary in design, but the motif is similar. Monkeys sit carousing under a canopy 
while their comrades in the lower panel prepare and serve the food. Both these 
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compositions are permeated with a fresh and charming fancy. A design for an 
arabesque decoration for a smaller room can also be assigned to Marly (Fig. 7). 
Here the pattern consists of acrobats, fantastic minstrels and mischievous monkeys 
in an airy web of delicate rocaille. Seldom has the artist demonstrated so clearly 
his ability to develop and control the figure in ornamentation. The movement of 
these figures and their poised proportions lend an exquisite rhythm to the com- 
position which is enhanced by the sensitive color wash. 

A larger figure composition in sepia wash probably dates from the same 
period (about 1710) and judging from its division into squares, it was intended to 
be transferred to a wall (Fig. 8). It depicts a group of tightrope dancers in fantas- 
tic Spanish costumes clustered around slat and ladder, and both the subject-matter 
and the treatment show many points of contact with Audran’s Spectacles. Like 
the other series, it may also have been intended to adorn Monsieur’s Palais Royal. 

We are given a good example of Audran’s later development in a watercolor 
sketch for a wall painting with emblems of the chase (Fig. 9). A vaguely Pom- 
peian portico is poised over a pedestal adorned with stags against a pale yellow 
background. The portico is crowned by a wine-red tympanum with a reclining 
Diana. The central part is set in between side panels in lighter and darker shades 
of blue, enlivened in the lower half by a couple of hunting nymphs on either side 
of a garlanded stag’s head, while the upper portion is filled in with a pair of 
hounds stationed beside a little tree with birds. The arrangement could scarcely 
be more true to nature, and what methods the artist has used to realize his con- 
ceit! The daring but delicately modulated coloring harmonizes with the free, 
almost dithyrambic rhythm of the drawing, and fills the composition with an in- 
tensive, vibrating life. Audran’s sensual art has seldom achieved a stronger and 
more spontaneous expression. 

The artist’s early plafond sketches are like the mural decorations generally 
destined for smaller rooms. As a rule they are executed in a rather abstract 
ornamentation, in which the figures play a minor role, and are nearly always in 
gold on a white ground. The arabesques are still rather weighty, grouped around 
a central panel in- well-balanced, strictly symmetrical patterns. One can still 
apprehend the constraint of the older period in this clearcut ordonnance which is 
so seldom disturbed by any flashes of fancy. ‘The collection contains a large 
number of similar designs from the end of the XVII Century. In close associa- 
tion with this group we have a considerable quantity of sketches for plafond 
decorations on a gold ground with ornamentation and figures in colors, also des- 
tined for small rooms. These are already on the borderline of the new epoch. 

The general character changes at the beginning of the XVIII Century. The 
figure begins to play an ever larger part in proportion to the pure ornamenta- 
tion, and the desire to romanticize wakens. Color creeps in, first with caution, 
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FIG. 10.— CLAUDE (111) AUDRAN. — Design for plafond decoration (probably at Meudon), opaque color in 
yellow, blue and red. 


then more and more boldly, and with it comes the decisive factor of action which 
increases every year. The whole demeanor is freer, lighter and more fluid. Si- 
multaneously, Audran’s art increases dimensionally. This is a brief summary of his 
evolution. 

There is a draft of a plafond decoration for a smaller room, probably at 
Meudon, which is characteristic of the transition period (Fig. 10). The pattern 
adheres fairly strictly to the old one with arabesques curling round a large cen- 
tral bow in a well-balanced design. Gold still dominates, though with a discreet 
touch of blue. Nevertheless, the whole spirit is changed. The ornamentation is 
light and airy with a refreshing breath of nature in the flowers and foliage, and 
with a wealth of figures — goddesses under small canopies, birds and chimeras. 
This galaxy of living creatures is no longer static, but lives, breathes, and moves 
in the new rhythm. Another plafond sketch for a larger reception room is excep- 
tionally representative of the next stage, the fully deveioped Regency. In com- 
mon with nearly all these sketches it presents half the ceiling in two variations, 
only one of which will be described here. ‘The center of the design is composed of 
an enchained medallion surrounded by a slender garland of leaves. This is inset 
in a large rectangular panel enclosed within a broad meandering border. Around 
this are four large medallions in arches which issue from, and are linked together 
with, a noble border extending around the ceiling. These intricate, richly deco- 
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rated arches or rather frames, give 

a certain movement which continues in 
the light arabesques filling the panel. 

| On the bases of the ovals charites swing 
| between chimeras. A Chinaman sits in 
| each corner in an airy garland of birds, 
| flowers, leaves and dragons. The whole 
i is enhanced by the color wash in reds 
and blues. This powerful but charming 

| composition is of a rare rhythmic fan- 
| tasy. Many smaller designs for corner 
| panels are also of interest. They are all 
| executed in a fanciful ornamentation of 
| dancing curves, interrupted by figures 
: | of fantastic conception. All inhibitions 
riG. 11.— CLAUDE (111) AUDRAN. — Small sketch, sanguine. have been overcome. The fluid manner 
is emphasized by the pale color wash used. We are one step nearer the Rococo. 
A pencil sketch from a late period conjures up an arched ceiling for a sum- 
mer house. It is oval in shape with a delicate trellis-work in the center. Espaliers 
spring from large flowerpots and twine a wreath of tympana around this central 
section; one contains a pair of serfs carrying a basket of rice, another an ape sitting 
under a birdcage; a winged cupid crowns a bust of Pan in the third. The chubby, 
almost clumsy figures lend the drawing the appeal of a charming garden fantasy. 
The largest plafond design in the collection, a sketch in sanguine for a vaulted 
ceiling, is probably one of the artist’s last efforts. The center is occupied by a 
magnificent bow of ribbon adorned with sprays, birds and trophies; it is sur- 
rounded by a billowing rhythmic ornamentation with borders and rocaille around 
a frame and here Diane chasseresse advances with her nymphs and hounds. The 
strong action, freshness and untrammelled flight already belong to the Rococo. 
A large amount of lesser, fleeting and impulsive, sketches in pencil, India 

ink and sanguine, complete the picture of Audran as a draftsman and reveal the 
very pith of his art. Never before has he so clearly shown his personality and 
methods as in these studies for larger works or independent sketches. In a little 
pencil drawing the artist has with a few hasty lines—almost dashes—indicated 
the various movements in one of the scenes of the Spectacles. It is a synthesis in 
a vigorous, terse, and supremely expressive style. His gentler side is shown in a 
study for one of his finest mural decorations, a pencil sketch of two hunting nymphs 
confronting each other, with quivers in their raised hands. This is a preliminary 
sketch, but what buoyancy he has conveyed in the rhythm of these figures! But 
the artist has many strings to his bow. He shows us a novelty in the shape of a little 
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rustic scene of harvesters, one of whom reaps the corn while the other loads it 
upon an ass. The figures and animals are drawn with a rather clumsy naiveté 
which recalls that of the plafond design. This is an Audran in rustic mood, but 
one which does not lack subtlety. Of these independent sketches we shall linger 
only over one, which though small, is intensely suggestive (Fig. 11). It is ex- 
ecuted in sanguine and shows a woman in a carriage drawn by a man through a 
light trellised arch with climbing figures. The concentrated and expressive form, 
its bold movement accentuated by the diagonally placed carriage, all lend the 
composition an incontestable dignity which is enhanced by the proud and gracious 
bearing of the characters. It almost seems as though the Goddess of Comedy were 
making a triumphal entry to take possession of her joyous kingdom. 

When turning over these drawings and sketches we are struck principally by 
the artist’s effortless flights of fancy. One motif follows another in his composi- 
tions and he varies his style and medium according to the subject in hand. Audran 
belonged to the Grand Siécle. From it he inherited the arabesques which may 
be said to be the leading motive of his art, but in his hands they are given a new 
content and a new significance. Now far more than before, they are the children 
of imagination. Here apes and Chinamen gambol, and in these gardens Nature 
plays her charming part, while jugglers and acrobats demonstrate their skill. At 
the same time, space is more freely indicated, the perspective is mastered and 
light and shade come into their own. But the greatest triumph is that of move- 
ment. A rhythmically musical factor is the very core of this art. One may ask 
how such a comprehensive and richly varied production could have been attained. 
The answer is simple. Audran must have been full of the vitality which he squan- 
ders so inexhaustibly in all his works, for they gush irresistibly from within, 
independent of any cut-and-dried formulas. Their freedom from preciosity and 
affectation is worthy of attention in this fundamentally unsentimental art. Un- 
doubtedly the creative element sprang from a sound and virile sensuality, 
controlled by a fine and ancient culture. 

One more sphere remains. In connection with his decorative tasks Audran 
was also frequently engaged to design and decorate furniture for royal and pri- 
vate castles. An illuminating example of his activities is given in a little sketch 
of four chairs and a small stool which, according to the artist’s personal note, was 
added to determine the upholstery. Judging from the style, it must date from the 
beginning of the XVIII Century. A richer and more representative sketch is one 
for a canopy adorned with wide borders in arabesque. The motifs, of dolphins 
and cupids, lead us to suppose that the bed was destined for the Dauphin’s palace 
at Meudon. This article of furniture whose date we can ascribe to about 1710, 
is an example of the Regency in its prime. A large color wash drawing for a 
musical instrument is, judging from the lilies in the border, also intended for a 
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royal client, but the focus of this group consists of numerous designs for the 
decoration of clavichord lids—rhythmic fantasies of rare beauty. On one, the artist 
has used rich opaque color on a gold ground and traced a delicate ornamentation 
whose slender festoons frame a woman with a lute, a dancing figure, and three 
small singing cupids. The other is in gold and sepia on a black ground (Fig. r). 
Here the decoration is less unrestrained, but is divided into three panels, with 
light borders, showing a woman with a harp, two dancing fantastic figures, and 
a winged genius playing the clavichord. ‘The design, of a rare purity, was destined 
to be transposed in a Gobelins vernis technique of which Audran possessed the 
monopoly since 1713. A design for the decoration of a sedan chair represents 
two hunting nymphs with musket, horn and hounds amidst slightly conventional- 
ized trees, in a gentler manner which has lost some of the former distinction and 
is already beginning to merge into the Rococo. A note on the back, Chaise du Roy, 
indicates the client, Louis XV who is shown in person in a pendant to the former 
plate, surrounded by different emblems of the chase. 

Audran is the artistic successor to Berain, but he managed surprisingly sooner 
to overcome the Italian influence. In his hands the style achieves a richer rhythm, 
a greater freshness, and spontaneity. Everything dances and plays in this en- 
chanted world. With Audran the external and inner atmosphere of arabesque 
painting underwent a sudden change. He took over a European material and by 
virtue of his own creative talent, transformed it into a national possession, indis- 
solubly connected with the sensibility of his countrymen. Here we have the sig- 
nificance of his contribution: the themes and the mise en scène in Audran’s com- 
positions are always impregnated with an incomparable French spirit. In these 
“melodious” drawings, the ornamental art of the Regency soars upward in all 
its unrivaled wealth and beauty. 


“The gobelins which were executed from his cartoons are all that is left us 
today of Audran’s art, but it is sufficient to insure him a very high ranking among 
French painters of the early XVIII Century”, writes J. J. Guiffrey. There are 
practically no traces left of the artist’s decorative work in France and his draw- 
ings are extremely rare. This helps to realize the value of the material which 
Cronstedt brought to Sweden. After more than two hundred years a great sig- 
nificant master reappears with essential portions of his production long considered 
lost to the world. This rich material gives us fresh insight into one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the decorative art of France, at a time when that country 
laid down the laws of style and taste for the whole of Europe. 


CARL DAVID MOSELIUS. 
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— SPECIAL SWEDISH ISSUE e—— 


This issue has been contributed entirely by Swedish scholars 
and is devoted to studies of Swedish art and att collections 


JOHNNY ROOSVAL, Professor of history and theory of art, Stockholm University, and a prominent figure in 
Swedish art research and scholarship, was President of the XIII International Congress of History of Art 
held in Stockholm in 1933. He has made important contributions to the general study of art, among them: 
Pre-Christian, Byzantine and Karolingian art, Roman art, etc. He is widely known in this country and has 
lectured at Princeton (1929) and Harvard (1936-1937) Universities. His main interest, however, lies in 
medieval art, and he has devoted special study to the monuments of that art on Gottland. Such studies of 
his as Die Kirchen Gottlands, or Die Steinmeister Gottlands gained wide recognition for his early theories 
in this field, to which also belongs his article in the current issue: Medieval schools of stained glass 
eee dite à me ogy 44 a ee ce.) page 193 


AXEL GAUFFIN, retired Superintendent and Chief of the National Museum, Stockholm, has, in addition to 
his functions as curator of the museum’s collections, published a long series of works in our field of study, 
valuable both for their scientific content and literary style. Among his most recent studies should be men- 
tioned the monographs he devoted to Ivan Agueli (1940-41) and Olof Sager-Nelson (1945) two most original 
Swedish painters. His article on Two masterpieces by Ribera restored to their master. . . . . page 205 
closes the discussion of a problem raised by two paintings in the National Museum, about which opinion 
has long been divided. 


AGNE BEIJER, Professor of theatre history, Stockholm University, is the author of a fundamental survey of 
the baroque theatre and its significance in the time of Louis XVI, Among his most important contributions 
to the study of Swedish as well as world-theatre history should be mentioned: Recueil de plusieurs frag- 
ments des premières comédies italiennes (in collaboration with P. L. DUCHARTRE) and the Court theatres of 
Drottningholm and Gripsholm. He is, in addition, responsible for the restoration of the unique XVIII Cen- 
tury theatre of the Drottningholm palace. His article in the current issue: XVI-XVIII Century theatrical 
nemoperanineNanonal. Museum; Stockholtt «ts \sie ss ao ade e eo ee ek page 213 
gives a thorough account of a part of the valuable material the National Museum contains for the study 


of theatrical history 


CARL DAVID MOSELIUS, lecturer on the history of art, Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Stockholm, has studied 
extensively the styles of art of the second half of the XVIII Century, and their classical aspects, He spe- 
cialized in the field of decorative arts of the Louis XVI period as well as in the art of the latter’s French 
representative in Sweden, Louis Masreliez, to whose work he devoted several books, It is due largely to 
his efforts that the National Museum of Stockholm acquired the valuable collection, a part of which is dis- 
cussed in his article: The Carl Johan Cronstedt collection of drawings by Claude Audran . . . . page 237 


OSCAR REUTERSWARD's 4 survey of Swedish ar literature, 1940-1945, which is part of the material 
contributed by Swedish scholars to the present special Swedish issue of the “Gazette,” could not be included 
in this issue and will appear in the November 1945 issue of the “Gazette.” 


{ 
) All the articles in this issue have been translated from the Swedish by ALEXANDER DICK. 


The illustration on cover is: Nativity, stained glass painting. — Church of Lye, Gottland. (Detail: ox and ass.) 
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